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[‘*% AM SORRY YOU COULD NOT TRUST ME, THAT 18 ALL!" GUY REPLIED, GRAVELY.] 


MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


—~— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“tT AM CONTENT TO LEAVE MY FUTURE IN GUY’s 
HANDS !” 


‘‘Mrs. Waeerzr!” called May Dalkeith, 
‘* have you a large brass-headed nail? I want 
to han bt my picture.’’ And the fair young 
face the Baronet’s daughter looked down 
over the balusters as she spoke, while the 
housekeeper, who had come from her room in 
answer to her call, stood gazing up at her. 

_ * Lor’ no, miss, we never make no altera- 
tions here; but likely enough Thomas has 
one. I'll go and see; and if you want pictures 
hung, why, you must let him come in and do 
it, for it’s not fit work for a young lady like 
you, and if I were to undertake it I might not 
put in the nail firm. Hammers and such like 
always eeems to me to come as natural to a 
man’s hand as a rolling:pin to a woman’s!"’ 

‘* Ah, yes! that is how it used to be, Mrs. 





Wheeler,” laughed May from her vantage 
ground, “ ‘mais aujour d’hui nous avons changé 
tout cela,’ that is, times are changed! If all 
we read is true, the men are going to take to 
the rolling-pin, and the girls to the hammers. 
I wonder what the world will be like in fifty 
years’ time? I might live to see vast changes 
in the state of society. We already hear of 
lady doctors, and women clerks in govern- 
ment offices; and a few daysago I read of a 
girl of good family who had become a house 

ecorator, so I can’t be altogether lost in the 
march of my sex. IthinkI could wield the 
hammer, Wheeler!” 

But the housekeeper didn’t mean her young 
lady to do anything of the sort, and she went 
off into the garden and secured the services of 
Thomas Mandrake, who came, nothing loth, 
with all the things required for hanging the 
picture of Lady Dalkeith ; and although May 
would, in reality, have preferred that no other 
hands but her own should touch it, she was 
too kind-hearted to say 20, and accepted the 
old man’s help with a smile. 

‘* Well, to be sure, it’s a lovely face,” said 
old Thomas, admiringly, as he stood with the 





picture in his hands, ‘‘and it be done beauti- 
fal, and no mistake ! ” 

‘Yes; it is quitea work of art!” replied 
May, with pride. ‘Mr. Forrester is a great 
painter, and he has made me so happy in giv- 
ing me this lovely portrait of my dear mother. 
lt brings her sweet face back to me so plainly, 
although I couldn’t have been much more 
than two or three years old when I last saw 
her.” 

‘Poor lamb ! ’ murmured the old man ; “it 
was hard on you to lose her—very hard—and 
what a lady toleave! Now I always fancied as 
her ladyship must have been ordinary featured 
for Sir Roger to send her away like that. 
That’s more the way of the world by far.” 

May in no way resented the old gardener’s 
words, although they went to her heart with a 
sharp thrust, for she knew that they were 
spoken out of the fulness of his feelings, and 
not out of impertinence; and, but for his 
kindness and that of the housekeeper, her 
life would have been far more unendurable 
even than it had been; so she let him hang up 
the picture in silence, while she and Mrs. 
Wheeler stood watching; and when it was 
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firmly fixed, the servants went away, and: left 
her alone with her treacure. 

The setting eun. waa fallingin agoldemglary 
npon the sweet face, and it seemed to May 
thet her mother looked more-Jike: an; angel 
than a human being, co beautiful was the ex- 
pression of her exquisitely refined features ; 
and she lingered near.it until. Mrs.. Wheeler 
came andfetched hér down to herdinner, but it 
was no#‘much that the kindly housekeeper 
could persuade her to eat. Gabe 

So long as she had Guy with her she found 
it easy enough to banish her fears. With his 
strong arm about her, and his powerful eyes 
looking down into her own; he seemed such a 
rock of defence, under theshelter of which 
she conld hide fromucveryyevil; but sitting 
alone in her father’s dinizig-room, with hig: 
vacant chair at the.other side of the table,;, 
she felt nervous, timid, and depressed. 

Her active mind filled.tiat vacant chiir, 
and she fancied her 
with his keem; colds 





you?” she «complained. 
enjoyed anything since that young artist camer 
down here with his handsome face and his 
retiby pictnres |" 
“Oh! Wheeler, you are mistaken!" she 
answered, her countenance illuminated with 
a sudden light.. ‘‘ You-mean.I .never..enjoyed. 
anything until he came, and I have been so— 
80 happy ever since!” 
Mrs...Wheeler.stood.looking-at the-bright., 
young face. 
“Then you really do love him, my dear?” 









she said, taking May’s hand into her o¥ 
work-worn one, 
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morrowy when shé shou/d-bave Guy’s 
wifes Seaveuld then beable ve them 
all ioyhistchands—every .onev she would 


have‘ tagddywwouldbe-jasitesbe happy inJ 
hig Jaye, and-ehe felftthéxre would be 

little ediffigalty in that; fd#-htehad been so 

much: to hemever since § own him, 

making lifd-am,altogethersdi t thing to 

herpand fillitig dtiwith.a fdli@esddsper mean: 

ing than it had ever held. for her-béfore. 

May's nature was gentle, refleetive, imaginaa 
tives, romantio and proud, and had beemy 
thoronghly ;touchéd by the=handsome and 
clever youngartisé, who found ‘her childlike 
heart an, opem boek, ready to receive thé: first 
impression, upon: its white, inmocent,: and 
hitherta.umtouched pages,-and he had taken 
advantage of heryoothhand:truthfulnese:ta,, 
carry out the ends hé h&d-in view. 

No such fear, no such thought of him, had 
shape in her maiden mind, was enshrined 
there as a perfect being, and the love he 
offered her she gladly accepted, believing atid 
ag untouched by the shadow of any : 
woman as that Adam offered to Eve, which 
certainly must have been all her own, since 
she could bad have no possible rival. 

May Dalkeith believed that the heart of 
Guy Forrester. was. wholly hers:and hers: 
only. He had told her so, andshe would:as 
soon have thought. of doubting «herself as 
him, If his reticence. regarding the : gipsy 
had given her a moment's disquietude it had 
pessed away. She certainly did ‘not think 
that she in any way shared the heart of ther 
lover with ‘her, All ske had felt was, that he 
should keep. no secret concerning: any other 
woman locked in his breast, 

The thought again..obtruded itself in her 
mind, but she-coulid-now smile: at it. To- 
morrow. she would be-Guy's wife, then: he 
would tell herall—everything. He would keep 
no secrets from her whatever ; but even asehe 
told herself so, the picture face appeared onca 
more before her, and the beautiful haunting 
eyes seem to be louking straight into her own, 
‘- her joy at her coming union seemed to 
ade more and more into the shadow jand of 
doubt and difficulties ; and there was but little 
wonder that. whem) Mirs. Wheeler came to clear 
the dinner things away,it was but too apparent 
to: her that:May’s meal shad been only an 
apology for one,-and ehe-made her moan 
pecordingly;— 
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things, and I can laugh again now. God+ 
never meant us to go on grieving all our days, 
Tf unfits us for our duties, my dear, and he 
intends us each to do our own share of the 
work of life” 

‘I don't think. havyedoneany so far,” an: 
swered May, smiling. 

‘‘No, bless: your little heart! There’s:a, 
time for all things: a time to work, anda time: 
to play,a time to laugh,:and a: time-to-sing, 
and a time tocry tooe You have been but a: 
kitten-so fax, ing about ‘in»the: sun-: 
shine; but: by-and-by y ‘find there’s work +4 
to-do like the rest-of us; my dear, and ‘when: 
youfind it you'll.do.it, I know.” 

‘+I suppose - when ‘girl «marries, her life- 
work begins then?” said May,-shyly. 

‘‘ Ay, that’s true, Miss Mays The happiest: 
wife will:find her work and-her:care3,-as well 
as her joys.” 

“T anvnot afraid, so long.ael have Guy by: 
my side,” ‘returned the « brightly... “ And, 
oh! Wheeler, do you: know J amr: goirig to be 
martiedovery, very soon? - Ate vyou’ not glad 
I am going to be happy ?” 

‘What! without Sir. Roger's: consent?” 
she inquired, with an intonation-of dismay. 

‘Yes! Guy says it is our only chance,” she. 


replied, unintentionally quoting, hia» very 
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words. ‘He says if papa»once refuses, he 4 


pe ny ee 


‘Oh! my dear, what am: I to do with } would never consent, but that ifthe finds we 
‘‘Y@a have never 4 areactually margied,jand the camnot prevent 


it, he will make tha, best ‘of it and, forgive 
us.” 

‘‘Perbapa ;you are right, dearie, and I 
can’t advise you otherwise, when I took the 
same step myself,” she laughed. ‘And if 
the worst. it,.and.he don't forgive you,. 
as my parents did Bob and me, why, my 
dear, you will have each other; andif ‘you 
have love to.keep- you..together, it's my belief 
that you'll never repent it. You have not 
had such a happy lifes: that you need 
ome; and as 
t, though 
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OHAPTER- XIV. 
A RUNAWAY MATCH. 


Tar night May’s dreams were of the 
isst. 

a eased her heart of the shadows which 
oppressed. it, someone of ‘what she was: 
going to do; but it seemed as if she had 
shifted all the trouble-effher own mind on to 
that of Mrs. Wheeler, for the good old soul lay 
awake all en eee of ve = 

lotting and. . Worrying and contriv- 
pe as though the weal_of “her young mis- 
tress’s life depended upon hér, instead of upon 
the man who-had gained herlove., 

And before morning she had determined on 
one thing, that.she would-be like a shadew. to 
May,and followyher about wherever she went, 
and ‘watch over-her and guard her from care, 
“the Pore oe om tee many years 

e hi n' 
had. been of.a saving nature, and bad 
amassed enough tokeep hendrom. need, evemif 
“SD omen EE y's senvant if 
e meant. to . ay's: 
she would take her; andj: if not, she wealé 
as 
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, and when sheoawoke it was-with 
start, fearing lest she ehould be late; but it 
waa still early morning, and the «sun: was 


possible.; Andthis - 
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shining gloriously in the East, with every 
promise of a fine day, 

Hastily she dressed herself, not in her usual 
morning gown, but-in the very best she pos- 
sessed, and having covered it with a large 
coarse apron, shé got out her cloak and bonnet, 
and laid them upon her.bed, and running 
downstairs prepared a breakfast tray for her 
young , and carried it to her room. 

May started up with an exclamation when 
she saw thé.sun in the sky ; bat Mrs. Wheeler 
reassured her, and insisted that there was 
plenty to time for her to breakfast and get se 
too, and. perstaded her to partake of the f 
she had brought her. 

Then she trotted away, leaving her to dress, 
reappearing at @ quarter before seven, in holi- 
day attire, and ready to start, 

“ Where are you ging, Mife-sny ie ” asked 
May, in tise; standing. er pretty 
white. anit Demenk in her hand. sie 

“ That + depends on you, dearie!’’ 
answered old woman, with emotion. ‘I 
am going jast where you do, Miss May, and the 
firat pee is to Southmore, I believe,” 

‘Oh! you dear old Wheeler, are‘you really 4 
coming with me?” she replied, with anima- 
tion. “Iam so , very glad., That was the 
only thing,I ‘mi going alone with that 
strange man,.and having .no one of my own 
eex with.me, Yon kind. old woman!” and 
she thfew her arms around her neck and kissed 
her; ‘bat, oh, dear! if papa finds out you 
helped me! I am: afraid he will.bé terribly 
angry with you.” 

“ Well, ‘Miss May; that need not matter 
either, if you will les me have my own way. 
I want you to take me for your servant now, 
and. go with,you into your new life... I have 
grown, to quite #. mother. to you, 
dearie, and. I. couldn’t bear to part with you 
no ways; £0 I hope yon’ll take me.” 

“Take yon! I should think so!” cried 
the girl with enthusiasm. ‘ Why, you will be 
simply invalaable,to nte, and I am sure Guy 
will be truly glad about it.’’ 

Mrs. Wheeler.looked.a little .dubious,: but 
she meant to stick to May, whether Guy liked 
it or-no. 

‘* Come, -dearie, do finish dressing!” she 
urged,.‘! or. you'll be late, afterall.” 

* No, nol I shall not,” cried May, gaily, as 
ehe.fastened.on her bonnet.’ 

‘““T could not have a.regular. wedding cos- 
tume, you see,..Wheeler ; but.I have dressed in 
white, because: I thought Guy. would -like it. 
Shall. I do,:you kind old creature 2?” 

“Dol Y, you look.lovely.!” returned 
Mrs. Wheeler with admiration, and she was not 
far out in ee aseerted. 

May. really. did.Jook charming. in her cos- 
tume of whitefoulé, handsomely trimmed with 
white . lace...and.. satin . ribbons; while her 
bonnet was adorned. with lace and satin-also, 
witha tuft.of. soft, white:ostrick feathers. 

The-dress was. fastened. with pearl buttons, 
and fitted to and she had .clasped 
the neck with.a handsome pearl. brooch which. 
her father chad; presented to -her-on-her last: 
birthday,-and smiling at-her own reflection in 
the looking-glass; she drew on her gloves, and 
thasweing 9/20 -grey dust.cloak . over. her 
pretty, delicate costume; she ran lightly down 
the beer followed by — bit who 
6 -t0.6ay.% parting.word.to-Thomasina 
se nt and started, off: down. the. garden 
alter her young mistress. 

The.carriage: was -already 
road to.St. Orme, below thelake, and Mark: 
Ford had.aligh d.was watching the two 
figures approaching from St. OrmoCottage: 

_He was somewhat. iged: to see ‘two, for 
his masterchad only desired. him.to bring one, 
and. had. stated that. that. one. was a yery 
young lady, and ‘he looked: othe addition 
which exeseded hi 


May shrank 
as Leal aapry 30» Mark Ford: gaz: 
easantly at hex fram beneath the pent-honse 
rows.‘ She did-notat ail like thalook cf Gay 


‘waiting at. thes 





Forresten’s jackal, and felis. traby thax:kfdl not 
to have his eolitary companionship. 


“Is this Mr. Forrester’s carriage?” in- 
quired Mrs. Wheeler, with care not to get into 
the wrong vehicle. 

‘* Right you are, mum,” replied Mr. Ford, 
“and I have been sent by that gentleman to 
escort the young lady.” 

‘Thank you!” said Mrs. Wheeler, politely. 
“Then with your leave we'll get in at once, or 
we shall miss.the train.” 

‘* Excuse “me, mies,’ said the factotum, 
addressing May for the first time, ‘“ but my 
master only expected one lady, I am certain.” 

‘It is quite right,” returned May Dalkeith 
haughtily, ‘I ‘will explain matters to Mr. 
Forrester ;’’ and ske and Mrs. Wheeler got 
into the closed vehicle; and Mr. Ford, having 
shut the door upon them, ascended to the box- 
seat, and lighted his pipe. 

The short colloquy had not been lost upon 
the driver, a keen-eyed little man, with all his 
wits about him. 

He was very much struck by May's beanty, 
and he had but little doubt that he had at 
last seen Sir Roger's lovely daughter, of whom 
even he had heard at §t. Ormo; and many 
times. had Le told tales of her beanty to 
tourists whom he had driven about the coun- 
try, more especially when they gained a sight 
of the gables of St. Ormo Cottage in the dis- 
tance, lying beyond the steel-grey lake, amid 
its luxuriant foliage of trees and ferns. 

And the chatty little Jehu thought to obtain 
some..inforraation concerning the young lady 
from taciturn Mark Ford, ‘but he was not to 
be * drawn.” 

‘*Don’t know as.-ever I drnv a purtier 
creainre than the lady. inside,” said the driver 
insinuatingly, ‘‘ althongh I’ve drove a many 

urty ones in my time. The beauties of 
Pernehire is well known regarding the fair 
sex,’as likewise the seenery, to ‘say nothing 
of the dashing ones wh6 comes this way 
a-tonring, but shé beats ’emall hollow!’ And 
he. pointed with. .his  whip-handle over his 
ehonlder towards the fiy. 

Bat Mr. Ford only grunted. 

However, the little man *ad no mind to -be 
repulsed. 


** Ain't no relation, I suppose?” he queried. 


“Do I look -like it?” snarled Mark Ford, 
at which the other seemed vastly amused. 

‘* Well I can’t say as though there is much 
family likeness,” he laughed. ‘Bot then 
there’s no knowing;. girls don’t always re- 
semble their nearest of kin. Now, I have 
heard that Sit Roger Dalkeith, who looks as 
sour. as. though he had lived on vinegar 
all his days, has a-daughter as beantifal as 
Jano, which. was, as I’ve been told, a very 
purty young. lady as-lived afore the flood, 
who all the.chaps was after. It’s nnfortinate 
as there were no. photographers ia them days, 
to.let us poor fellows sea what them’ much. 
talked.of beauties: was like. I sappose you 
don't know: Sir Roger, nor. his daughter 
neither, but I should uncommon like to see 
the. youngJady.?”’ : 

Again Mark grunted, and his furtive eyes 
were. fixed.upon the, distant lIandacape, as 
though the coachman’s. words held no interest 
for him whatever, and after a tine Jehu gave 
it. up in despair; but, nevertheless, he had his 
own opinion as fo who he was driving to St. 
Ormo, 

At the railway station the conduct of the 
factotam:. was.. very. annoying to May 
Dalkeith. 

He got her one first-class ticket, and handed 
it.to herthrough the window of the carriage, 

St. Ormo being the terminus to the single- 
line branch from Southmore, the train was 


standing there ready. to start. 
“Tm .to smoke,’ he -said, curtly. 
** Yowll me in thenext compartment if 


ou want me, and I'll keep my eye on you.” 
Wr Bat.L.wanbe seeond: ticket!” said May, 


k Ford-shook his head, 
| “My master’s ordexa were to get one, and I 
can’t exoced then,” he retorted, as he shoffied 
himself into the smoking carriage without 
paying any regard to her wishes. 


‘‘What a bear!” exclaimed Mrs, Wheeler. 
“Never mind, my dear, I'll just ron to the 
office, and get another ticket; bat the pro- 
position so discomposed May Dalkeith that 
she called to a porter to obtain one for her, 
slipping a sixpence into his hand for his 
trouble; and cff went the train, with a shriek 
and a snort, carrying May to meet her lover, 
accompanied by Mrs. Wheeler, and Mr. 
Forrester’s jackal. 

“Oh, Wheeler, I am getting so dreadfully 
nervous!’ whispered May, as they were 
nearing Southmore. ‘I really begin to wish 
I had never promised tocome. I am thankful 
you are with me, or that horrible man-servant 
of My. Forrester’s would have quite frightened 
me. How can hé keep such'a creature? He 
has no manners whatever, and is more fit for 
@ cage in the Zoological Gardens you so often 
tell me abont, than for a gentleman’s valet.” 

‘* Dearie, if you have changed your mind, 
come back,’ whispered the housekeeper. “ Sir 
Roger will never know; the secret of what 
you thought of doing wiil be safe with me.” 

May sat holding her hand very tightly, and 
the train went steaming into the station, 

In another moment Guy Forrester himself 
opened the door, and assisted his siancée out of 
the carriage, with a smiling face. But he 
certainly did not look pleased when ‘his eyes 
fell upon Mra. Wheeler, and he cast an angry 
glance at Mark Ford, who had alighted, and 
was standing near at hand. 

“Guy,” eaid May Dalkeith, with her blue 
eyes turned full on his, “* Mrg.-Wheeler has 
very kindly come with me. It is scarcely 
pleasant for a girl to be alone on——” 

But @ warning look from her lover: stopped 
her, and, beckoning his man away, Guy For- 
rester went apart with him and gave him 
some orders, apon which Mr. Ford crossed the 
line, and resumed his place in the same train 
which had brought him from §é. Ormo, ana 
was. now about to return there; and his head 
never Once turned in the direction of May and 
her companion, although there is. little doubs 
that not one of their movements escaped him. 

“Guy,” whispered May, as her lover re- 
turned to her side, ‘* you are not vexed at my 
bringing Wheeler, are you?” and she laid her 
band upon his arm, and drew him to a little 
distance. 

‘*Tam sorry you could not trast me, that 
is all,” he replied, gravely. “ But, of courss, 
it can make no material difference. No man 
would like to. have a woman.-servant brought 
to look after him, You can’t expect if, but 
never mind!” 

Tears rushed to the girl’s blue eyes. 

“Oh, Guy! cannot you understand?” she 
queried. 

But tho delicacy of feelitig which made 
her so glad of another woman’s company 
upen such an occasion was lost upon Guy 
Forrester, and not only lost, but resented by 
him. " 

‘‘No, I certainly cannot understand your 
action,” he replied. ‘I thought you loved 
me, May; but it is too late now to draw 
back.” 

His words strock with a chill upon the 
heart of May Dalkeith. 

Her lips trembled, but not one word would 
issue from them. 

He signed to Mrs. Wheeler to follow them, 
and led May out of the station, over the 
hobble stones of an old-fashioned street, and 
stopped. before a big, grey, unsympathetic 
sqnare-towered charch, without a single 
beauty of architecture, or a spray of ivy to 
break the sombre monotony of its cold-looking 
walls, 

May gave a shiver as she entered the build- 
ing.. It was as grave and quiet and gloomy 
inside as a family vault, and strack her with 
a sudden chill, . 

Houses were built all around it and ke 
out the light, and it seemed as though such a 
thing as sunshine must be always excluded, 
po. dark and mouldy looked the walls. 

The batt woman met them with a curtsey 
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‘* Mr. Andrews will be here soon, sir. He's 
doing a funeral first. He’s rather busy just 
now, there’s so much sickness about,” she 
explained. 

The clergyman not having arrived, there 
was nothing to be done but to fill up the 
time till he came as best they could; and as 
nothing else suggested itself, they followed 
the butt woman's advice to walk round and 
look at the monuments, some of which she 
assured them were very old. 

It was not an especially cheering thing for 
a bride to dwell on these records of the dead, 
and she felt a sense of sadness and suffocation 
come over her. 

** Let us stand by the door, Guy,” she said. 
*“‘There seems to be no air whatever in this 
old place!’ and he walked with her to the 
porch. 

Suddenly she stopped, with her eyes fixed 
upon the notice-board hanging on the door. 

**8t; Clement's!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
where have I seen that name before? Oh! I 
know,” she continued, ‘‘ it was on one of your 
eketches, Guy. St. Clement's, Jersey! That 
is what I am thinking of.” 

And turning to her lover she saw that his 
face was livid, and his eyes rested upon her 
with so strange a light in them that she 
shrank back from him—afraid ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
CELESTINE’S FAITH. 


Wuen Celestine St. Croix handed the packet 
containing her husband's letters and a few 
intrinsically invaluable trifles which she 
cherished for his sake, together with his 
| amen or go to Mrs. Roslyn, her fragile fingers 
trembled with the power of her emotion. 

She still loved the man who had gained 
euch influence over her young heart—loved 
ome with an unwearying, undying, doglike 
ove. 

To touch the paper which his hands had 
— over, as she traced the affectionate 

ines penned upon them, brought a sense 
of strange happiness, with a tender thrill 
through her sadly weak form, while her mind 
was torn by conflicting fears concerning him. 

At one moment, a sad hope glimmered in 
her heart that he was dead, and that the time 
was not distant when she would join him 
upon the other shore after she had waded 
through the dark river, alone, which divided 
her from eternity. 

The next, a wild desire surged through her 
brain to see him once more here on earth, 
and renew the joys which she could under- 
stand, rather than the shadowy ones in the 
realms which are so totally unknown to 
pilgrims in the world terrestrial—to see his 
handsome face light up with love as it had 
once done for her, to feel his kisses upon her 
lips, and his arms about her, 

The light deepened in her dark eyes as she 
thought of the past, and the hope swept over 
her that that past, if it never could return, 
anight yet be renewed. 

‘Mrs. Roslyn looked with astonishment at 
the still beautiful face, which only a few 
moments ago had been so sad and pathetic; 
but now was lit up with such ecstatic joy, 
making the sick woman look a young girl 
once more. 

Few women can love as Celestine St. Croix; 
noteven that good Samaritan, Mrs. Roslyn, 
who regarded the transformation with amaze- 
soent, not understanding the greatness of a 
tove which, like a tornado, swept all before it, 
ack of kindness, neglect, deceit, desertion, 
bad had no power in killing Celestine’s love 
for the man she had chosen from out of the 
wi rid. 

That love rushed on like the tornado 
itself, sweeping away the remembrance of the 
ankindness, carrying the neglect up into the 
four winds of Heaven, and scattering it like 
thistledown ; crumpling up the deceit, and 





driving the cruel desertion from her memory. ' 


All that lived in it was that great love itself, 
which blinded her to everything beyond. All 
she saw was the image which her own loving, 
earnest heart had set up to worship, and that 
had never changed, even though the man who 
had wrecked her life’s happiness had, indeed, 
done so. 

And as Mrs. Roslyn looked at the ecstatic 
expression of the girl's speaking countenance, 
her heart stirred with a deep, sad regret that 
such @ love had not ennobled and enriched the 
soil of her own nature; and she took her hand 
very tenderly within her own. 

** Celestine,” she said, with marvellous soft- 
ness, “ tell me what you are thinking of.” 

“Of him,” she replied, scarcely above a 
whisper. i 

And there was no need to inquire further, 
for Mrs. Roslyn realized that there was only 
one him in all the world for this faithfal, though 
deserted young wife; and tears rose to her eyes 
and dimmed them, at the thought of how dif- 
ferent her own love had been—how far less 
soft and gentle her own nature, or she need 
never have been where she was now—and the 
thought humbled her. 

‘* Celestine,” she said, ‘‘ you do me good. I 
wish I were more like you! You have a true 
woman's heart, while mine is, I fear, proud 
and hard.” 

The sick woman regarded her with deep 
wonder. 

“ You hard!" she returned, incredulously, 
as a smile broke dver her thin features. ‘‘ Then 
I wish all the world were 80; it would be 
Heaven on earth,” she ended, warmly. 

** Celestine,”’ continued Mrs. Roslyn, ‘ that, 
too, is the effect and reflection of your own 
oe but, there, I never talk of myself. 

y past is dead, and it is useless to ve 
over its ashes, worse than useless,” and the 
fine face saddened as she spoke. 

Celestine hesitated, then she raised her eyes 
to those of her friend. 

‘* Forgive me if I take a liberty,’ she whis- 
pered; ‘‘ but dear Mrs. Roslyn, you are so good 
jd that I feel I must speak what is in my 
mind. 

* Do you not think that if you were to talk 
more of it, it, would perhaps be better for you? 
You cannot tell how thankfal I am to speak 
to you of Henri. It is such—such a pleasure 
to me to talk of him. He wasso handsome and 
so clever! I never knew anyone in the least 
likehim. His words were so soft and yet so 
impassioned too, and he could be so gentle, 
and yet so firm! One could but feel that he 
was a lover, slave, and master allin one, and 
I never knew in which mood I loved him best ; 
and, besides, they me 80 quickly that the 
sorrow at having vexed him had no power to 
grieve, ere he would be more loving than ever, 
and bring the joy back into the heart at once. 

‘“‘ To follow his moods was like listening to 
some great actor, who ceuld bring tears and 
i at his will, and even carry you with 

im ” 

And as the poor young wife left off talking 
from actual want of breath to sing her lord’s 
praises any longer, Mrs. Roslyn thought sadly 
that if was more than likely many of the fine 
feelings, and much of the emotion he had ex- 
pressed, had really been acting on his part; 
but there she wronged Mr. St. Croix. He 
truly had loved Celestine—for a time, at any 
rate. 

No one had ever been so beautiful in his 
eyes. No one had ever taken his heart by 
storm as she had done. 

It had always been his intention to marry 
well, which, in Mr. St. Croix’s mind, meant 
wisely. 

A woman with a sufficiently pretty face that 
other men might envy him his good luck, and 
in such a position in life as would strengthen, 
not weaken, his own. 

A woman who would bring him a good for- 
tune, and know how to take her place in the 
best.society, in which it was his desire to move 
as an equal, instead of — upon its glit- 
tering fringe only, as he now did. 

Now, if he chanced to be arked to dinner at 











some fashionable house, he heard the matter 
explained by the hostess to her friends, — 

‘Mr, 86. Croix is doing some work for us 
jast now. He is really making a splendid 
picture of my daughter as she appeared at her 
first drawing-room, and he hopes to get it in 
at the Academy!” 

Mr. §t. Croix abhorred patronage, He 
longed to put his fist through the canvas of 
the portrait of the fashionable beauty who had 
made such a furore at the drawing-room, with 
her unique costume, that she was desirous to 
perpetuate it. 

Mr. St. Croix was a clever young artist when 
he first met Celestine Lamonte; but he was 
young in his profession, and still a decidedly 
poor man, depending upon the caprice and 

tronage of his employers for a precarious 
iving; which, while he accepted it with a 
smile, galled him to the quick. 

Gladly would he have gained Celestine’s love 
without the bonds of matrimony had he been 
able to do so; but she knew no evil. Her mind 
was pure, and her love, though im ioned, 
was chaste and holy; and - Bt. Croix 
quickly recognised the fact that if he won her 
at all, it must be in the path of love, honour, 
and virtue, and he had no mind whatever to 
tie himself in his youth to a penniless girl 
without position; for Celestine was only a poor 
young governess, teaching at one of the many 

ies’ seminaries in Jersey, and she lodged in 
a wee cottage like a fairy’s bower, all hung 
with vines and roses. 

So Mr. St. Croix decided against the sur- 
render of his liberty, trying absence as an 
inducer of forgetfulness, only to realise in his 
person the truth of the old saying, that it 
makes the heart grow fonder. 

And almost before he knew what he was 
about, he found himself back at Jersey, walk- 
ing with Celestine under the starlit heavens, 
with the power of her beauty overcoming his 
senses, her hand clasped in his, and her faith. 
fal, tremulous young heart beating with a 
maddening sensation of ecstasy against his 


own. 

And he had spoken those words which could 
never be recalled. 

He had thrown away all his chance of a rich 
wife and a good place in society for the sake 
of the young daily governess, with her wonder- 
ful eyes and her great, warm, true woman’s 
love; and at that moment he thonght it no 
sacrifice, but was all eagerness to hurry on the 
~~ which should make them one. 

rs. Roslyn was be, Celestine’s hus- 
band loved her to the very depth of his nature ; 
but, alas! that nature was like many other 
ree 6 demonstrative things in this life, utterly 
ow 


The deep river runs on smoothly, evenly, 
silently, to the sea; while the babbling brook- 
let makes a far greater commotion about its 
little doings; rushing with foam and roar 
over the boulders, where you could scarcely 
paddle a canoe in its waters, for lack of depth ; 
even though there is so much seethe and bustle 
in the tiny stream that you cannot look 
through the froth at the stony heart beneath. 

Celestine had never looked through the 
froth. She believed in the oe of the love 
of the man who asked her to be his wife, be- 
lieved in him with all the power of her own 
fall soul. . 

She believed in him when he proposed to 
her on that sweet, still summer ht, never 
heeding the sighing of the storm in the far 
distance, nor the heavy clouds in the horizon. 
The sky above their heads was-so clear, the 
stars so bright ; she never dreamed of a change 
in the weather. 

She believed in him when he led her to a 
tiny church on the other side of the island, 
where be and she were unknown, and made 
her his wife. She believed on him as they wan- 
dered from one place to another together ; her 
husband filling his portfolios with sketches 
and studies, and selling his pictures when and 
where he could, to e a living. ms 

They were never really well off, but yet they 


' were not actually poor, and the artist loved 
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his wife still, and showered gifts upon her of 
all which he could afford, and mcre ; for though 
Celestine did not know it, he had borrowed 
money, and had no idea how to repay it. 

To a man in difficulties the gaming-table is 
always an attraction, an ever-tempting snare. 
If only he is lucky, he thinks he will be able to 
do so much, 

Celestine’s husband dallied with the tempta- 
tion for a little while, then gave way to it. 
He was fortunate at first, as most new players 


are. 

The old hands are too wise to let them see 
the yawning precipice, that too surely stands 
before the gambler, all at once. 

He was elated with his success, but instead 
of freeing himself from debt he became 
luxurious. He and Celestine had better lodg- 
ings, better fare, and more gaiety. 

His brush was almost laid aside, and the 
young wife wondered at the change. He ever 
gave the same answer to her inquiries. ‘‘ Hia 
pictures were a better prices.”” And she 
rejoiced in his good fortune, but still the 
clouds were rising unnoticed in the distance. 

Things were ing, and, although he 
ever — of his success, she grew sadder, for 
the old love became a fitful passion, which at 
times seemed to have expended itself, and to 
have left naught behind but coldness, while 
ae by day her husband was less and less at 

ome. 

Then came a time when he sat by her side, 
in utter silence so long, that a deep wonder 
filled her mind concerning him. She laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, and he started. 

“ Henri,” she murmured, ‘‘ why do you not 
speak? Is anything wrong? Are you in 
trouble?’’ 

Then the old love seemed to burst forth with 
& new flame, He pressed her to his heart, and 
told her that she had guessed rightly. 

That trouble, which he could not explain the 
nature of to her, had fallen ig by upon 
him, and that he had been + because he 
knew not how to tell her the truth; and that 
truth was, that he must leave her for a time, 
but that he would return, or prepare a home 
for her elsewhere. 

Celestine had done her besé to be brave, for 
she believed in him even then—believed in the 
need for him to go, although he would not tell 
her the nature of his difficulties—believed 
that he loved her as fondly as ever, and that 
their ing would be but for a short time. 

So he left her, nor did she hear from him 
for six whole months, when she started for 
Australia at his desire, only to find herself 
tricked, duped, and deserted. But even this 
did not break her faith in Henri St. Croix! 


(To be continued.) 








Frower Yzar.—Fashion is copying nature, 
and in her workshop flowers are in great 
demand. Homely flowers are used most—the 
dandelion in bloom and in seed, surrounded 
by leaves; and sweet peas, and wild hyacinths 
and cornflowers are tied up with in such 
simple bunches, it is difficult to 6 is 
are artificial, and so are applied to hats an 
bonnets and the sides of gowns. Epaulettes 
of flowers are made to look much the same; 
and panels of flowers on the skirts are set on 
the same plan. Tinsel, nevertheless, plays its 
part ; ont on though to ran in the contrary 
extreme, tinsel stems are made up into ai- 
grettes with pendent Venetian shells for balls ; 
and gold tinsel rosebuds nestle amid rose 
leaves. Nothing could be more unlike nature. 
Another effort, however, in the right direction, 
is a new kind of rose leaf made of fleshy trans- 
pesenes, which is very like an actual leaf. 

lack velvet flowers are worn with yellow, 
black pansies with buttercups, and diamond * 
centres find their way into many black blooms, 
Large and prominent wreaths are introduced 
beneath bonnet-brims—close-set yellow roses, 
battercups, and many other kinds—a bouquet 





to match appearing in front. 


WHAT OF THAT? 
—o— 


A yours and a maid ina corner sat 
For a friendly chat. 
Well, what of that ? 
They talked of the fashions, of books and 


plays; 
Of — they'd known in their younger 
ays; : 
Of ancient towns and the latest craze, 
And laughed a good deal thereat. 


Then all at once they failed to agree ; 
Oh, mad was she, 
And so was he; 
And they glared at each other, so I have 


heard, 
But neither uttered a single word 
For the space of five minutes. "Iwas quite 
absurd 
That they should such wranglers be. 


Bat soon was ended their little spat, 
And nearer they sat 
For a cosier chat, 
And the lightest whisper lest she should miss, 
He put his arm gently aroand her, like this, 
And _— her towards him and gave her a 
iss, 
Was there any great harm in that? 


That the maiden thought so, it appears, 
For she boxed his ears, 
Being young in years, 
And hurriedly drew away from his side, 
With an angry look, and an air —— ; 
And, oh, vary hard indeed she tri 
To shed a few real salt tears. 


The youth was a little dazed thereat, 
And twirled his hat 
As he stood on the mat; 
Then suddenly thought that long ago 
He'd been taught to give a kiss for a blow. 
And they're to be married in a month or so. 
Is there anything strange in that ? 
J.P. 
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AUNT DORA’S PLOT. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I, 


MORNING AT THE HOLLYHOCES, 


‘'Taat letter must contain some very un- 
pleasant news; you look so awfully cross!” 
observes Lady Bantem, pausing in the act of 
cracking a plover's egg to look across the 
breakfast-table at her husband, and with an 
uneasy feeling, marks the deepening colour in 
his puffy cheeks and the angry light in his 
small grey eyes, while he bites his thin under- 
lip viciously, as he throws a letter on the 
table with an angry exclamation. 

“Unpleasant news, indeed! Ugh!” he 
grunts in response, and darts a furious glance 
at his much better-half. 

“Who is it from, Giles?” asks the lady, 
forgetting in her curiosity to use the newly- 
acquired handle to her husband’s name. 

‘It’s from Martha,” snaps the indignant 

4 man, who is ex-mayor of Muddlesboro’, 
in the Midlands, and whose face is as purple, 
and his figure as podgy as that of a well- 
preserved alderman ought to be. 

“ And what has your sister got to say that 
annoys you like this?” my lady asks, tartly. 

‘* Perhaps aunty is ill. Is she, pa?’ drawla 
a young'lady seated at the bottom of the table, 
as she lifts two small, round, very bright 
black eyes from the pages of a society paper, 
and fixes them on her father’s face. 

“No, Carry, your aunt is quite well.” 

‘* What is the matter then?” inquires the 
elder Miss Bantem, who is Carry’s senior by 
two years. 

Josephine Bantem is a large-made, heavy- 
looking girl, with a fall face, small, crafty, dull 
black eyes, and coarse black hair cut short. 











‘* Will you allow me to look at that letter ?” 
her ladyship says, as she indicates the note, 
that is stilllying among the china where Sir 
Giles had thrown it. 

She tries to peer at his face round the 
hissing urn that stands between them, lean- 
ing forward until the orchids on the expansive 
bosom of her morning gown becomes impreg- 
nated with the steam of the fragrant coffee 
her elder daughter has just placed before her. 

‘Oh! yes; take it!” and he threw the 
offending missive towards the lady, and took 
another from the little pile beside his plate. 
Lady Bantem catches the offending sheet as 
it alights on the delicate morsel of broiled 
chicken she is toying with on her plate. 

Holding the letter in one hand and a read- 
ing glass in the other, and with her chin 
resting in the lace frilling on herample bosom, 
her ladyship read the note slowly to the end 
without changing countenance. 

‘* What does Mrs. Smith mean? Who is she 
talking about, or rather writing about?” the 
lady asked suddenly, dropping her reading- 
glass and directing her questioning eyes to- 
wards her husband. ‘ What does it mean?” 
she adds, solemnly. 

‘““Why it means that my father’s younger 
sister, Dora, is coming home from New Zea- 
land in her old age, a widow and a pauper, to 
be an encumbrance and an eyesore to her re- 
lations,” Sir Giles answers, impatiently, and 
getting more and more excited. 

‘* But I was always led to believe that Aunt 
Dora was very rich,” observes the lady, who 
resumes her reading-glass, which is attached 
to her watch chain. 

“So we all thought, but according to this 
account we were mistaken. Both my grand- 
parents were very ambitious for their children, 
especially the girls. My grandmother would 
not be satisfied to see them married in their 
own set. My grandfather was a successful 
man. He had great wealth, which he was 
willing to exchange for blue blood and posi- 
tion. 

‘“* Just as my grandparents believed that my 
elder Aunt Helen was about to receive an offer 
from a full-fledged, but needy Viscount, they 
were doomed to disappointment. When every- 
thing looked most promising there came 4 
shock. Aunt Helen suddenly disappeared, 
and search and iuquiry only brought some 
miserable facts to light. To escape marrying 
the Viscount, Aunt Helen had eloped with an 
artist. 

‘‘ They were married the same day, and her 
father cast her off from thathour. Her hus- 
band turned out worthless and dissipated, and 
killed himself in less than two years, leaving 
his wife and child in pove As Helen was 
cast off by her relations and did not seek to 
be reconciled to them after her husband's 
death, it was never known what became of 


her. 

“Then my Aunt Dora followed almost 
exactly in her sister’s footsteps. The doors 
of her father’s house had not been closed more 
than three months against her elder sister 
when Aunt Dora was quietly married in a 
= church to her father’s confidential 
clerk. 

“This couple were more provident. They 
had both saved money; he out of his salary, 
she out of the -money her father allowed 
her. Three days after their marriage they 
sailed for New Zealand, just as my grand- 
mother’s latest scheme was yay lo 

“When Helen re rom the family 
circle, her mother all her diplomacy to 
induce the forsaken Viscount to forget the 
fickle fair one, and console himself by wed- 
ding the younger and fairer Dora, but my 
aunt’s me | rer destroyed the old lady's 
last hope o ee for a son-in-law. 

“The needy a ¢ wanted just such a 
windfall as the dot he would receive with either 
of my aunts ; his second disappointment was 
the last straw. The jilted Viscount fled from 
Mnuddlesboro’ and from England in disgust. 

* Aunt Dora’s husband soon found employ- 
ment in New Zealand, but he died in less than 
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two years after his arrival in that colony, and 
twelye months later his widow married his 
wealthy employer. 


‘Five years after her second marriage, my . 


aunt was again a widow. Friendsin England 
were anxious for her to come home and settle 
amongst them, as she was very rich and had 
no family, but instead of doing so. she took 
unto herself another husband! "’ 

“What! Three husbands!’ interrapts 


Carry. 

‘The horrid old woman !"' supplements Miss 
J cuapbina, with a toss of her head expressive 
oO 


‘“* The spiteful old thing,” mutters her. lady- 
ship, as she thoughtfully taps her plump 
ringed fingers on the table, 

‘Go on, please, pa! Tell us how Aunt Dora 
got on with her third husband, That was old 
Bartlett, the.miner, I suppose?’ says Joseph- 
ine, as she pushes. the. heavy fringe of rough 
black. hair away from. her eyes. 

‘ Yes, Jo; that was James Bartlett, the Cali- 
fornian gold er, who settled: in New Zea- 
land ag i and banker, and married 
Aunt Dora.” 

‘* And does Aunt Dora say she’s poor, pa?” 

“She saya that her husband was. clean 
broke before he died, that the trouble hastened 
his end, and that she has. nothing. The few 

unds that were saved from the. wreck would 

expended in coming to England, where she 
hopes some of her. relations will give her a 
shelter during the remainder.of her life. She 
wishes myself and your Aunt Martha. to. un- 
derstand that she is entitled to what she asks, 
as my father inherited all my. grandfather's 
money, including her own and. her sister 
Helen's dewries.”’ 

“ Bosh |’ exclaims Carry, hotly. 

“ You.are very. zude, Carry !’’ remarks Jo, 
in a tone of authority. ; 

“* Silence | girls. If you have finished break- 
fast you may leave.the table, ag. your.pa and I 
have. a very serious. subject. to. discuss, and 
cannot be interrupted by your squabbling. 
Oh, girls | I'm ao sorry you. are so unladylike, 
and so ill-bred in your manners to each other. 
Something must be done; see. the money you 
have cost us! Is seems. to, have. been all 
thrown away. I am going. to ask your pa 
what. we can do with you, as..you. will become 
coarse and.wulgar in this poking place, where 
you will see.no society or meet. nobody of 
refined tastes.or manners.” 

Oh, ma! what made you ever live in 
Muddlesboro’?”’ asks the. elder daughter 
of the. honse, pertly. 

“ Because your. pa's business is here. Be- 
cause he made his money here, and his 
fathers and. grandfathers before him,’’ the 
elder lady answers hotly. 

‘' And Pa, and Aunt Helen, and Aunt Dora 
were all born in this. deadly lively. hole?’ 
observes Carry, with a contemptuous curlof 
her lip and elevation. of her nose—the latter 
feature having, a rather saucy expression, 
being small at.the. point, and having a.decided 
way of asserting itself by mace 

Carry has. darkeyes and =e lack lashes, 
and she.has.a pecaliar way of Jetting her eye- 
lids droop and glancing sideway through the 
long lashes—a. glance that is ys expres- 
sive, whether angry, coquettish, or joyful. 
Altogether, Miss Carry Bantem isnot a bad- 
looking girl, though having no pretensions to 
beauty. Her personal attractions are supe- 
rior to those of-her elder sister. Her features 
are. smaller and,more.regniar, her brown skin 
smoother and fairer, her blac hair finer, her 
figure slighter and more graceful. 

Carry knows she.is.no beauty, and is very 
sensitive on that point, and tries.to make the 
very most of theadvantages she possesses, de- 
lighting to eclipse -her sister, who islarger of 
frame, with #. broad face, and: large,- heavy 
features, 

Carry can play-and sing, but Josephine can- 
not. attempt cither, Their only’ brother, 
Charlie, is. constantly. makiog comparisons 
between the. sisters, which are usually detri- 
mental to the elder, and which often causes 





— warm displays of temper on the part of 
th. 

‘* Well, ma, dear,.as both our aunts found 
husbands in. out-of-the-way places, we girls 
may some day do likewise. hatdo you say, 
se obed siden ees a of her 
Ww. ews: on sister. 

“7 think very little about it, and_I care 
lesa,” answers. the young lady, as she walks 
from the room with a stately air, closing the 
door behind her. 

** Good job she.is gone ! Jo's airs are quite 
too dreadful, ma! She tries to copy Lady 
Margaret Stewart's dignified manners, Oh ! 
ma, have you thought of getting a French 
maid ? Annie has no idea,of dressing a lady! ”’ 

“« I have. not.thought about it. I have been 


too busy.” 
“The time, ia. getting short, ma, Lord 


comes to. Grayfriars on Thureday.. 


Steyne ‘ 

The ball will take place in the following week, 
the garden- @ little later on. We'll look 
perfect frights if we have no other assistance 
ta Mice Oi lingers. in the d 

An iss Carry ers oorway, 
wan shiibealip Iaktean, Seo engieatie 
way, whi tem, angry to. 
folds.her ee Gomes on her lap and stares 
straight before her, not deigning to look at 
her saucy favourite. 

‘* Very well, ma, if you don’t see to this the 
air castles you have bsen building lately will be 
very likely to topple over,’’ says Carry, tosa- 
ing her head saucily. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, girl, and don’t at- 
tempt to bring any more maids, either Eng- 
lish or Frenoh, about this house. One of eu 
pests is enough atatime. Iam quite sick 
the sight of that girl Annie tripping about; I 
cannoé turn in this place. without coming face 
to face with a mob-cap,” exclaims Sir Giles 
Bantem in a tone, of 4 exasperation, and 
getting very a in the face. ; ‘tie ty 

“T am going, papa,’ 8 Miss Carry. 
Bantem, meekl. in tie sical ile dove. 

For full five seconds.Lady Bantem’s light 
blue eyes gazed at the closed door; then 
slowly her glance. from. the door to 
the face of her spouse; the crimson spots in 
his cheeks and at the tip of hia nose seem to 
deepen under the power of those. light. blue 
eyes. 

‘Well, Sir Giles, now that sly mischievous 
imp has gone, will you kindly explain your 
sister's motive for sending such an account of 
your aunt, who-has always been reported rich 
since I entered the family ?'’ 

“Youn have-read..the. letter, Emily, and.it 
explains itself, Unless.Aunt,Dora comes to 
England as a pau order to test the kind. 

_kith and iia, 


ness.of or she.has exactly de- 
scribed: her real. position as the widow. of a 


man who was. ruined. by. , stupendous 
failure, or extraordinary il-Inok, Martha. is 
at a logs to. know how. to receive her, Don’t 
show her the cold. shoulder.at first, Emily.; 
her story may not be, true.after,all; It 
seems impossible!” 

‘‘ Martha says that she cannot accommodate 
Mrs. Bartlett; as her house is not. very large, 
and: she. bas.eeveral visitors. now who may 
stay to. the end:.of the.season. Your aunt 
may. be disagreeable, -uncouth, and even 

. Martha is. right;: her aunt might 
enter like. a black sheep inte the charmed 
circle of her, beautiful home, to. be: criticised 
by her friends.. It:is quite: too. dreadful to think 
about!” 

“ Then we had better invite her down here 
to spend a few weeks in the pureairand quict, 
be ag, a he can be kept. gg Alte 

s on’t be too hasty, y. Toan’t 
unaretand-4his account of Aunt Dora, FE 
there, I'll leave it to you; you know how to 
manage,” 

The alderman laid down: his-knife and fork, 
and made a fresh attempt to read the mo: g 


paper. 

“What worry itis to be sure! I suppese 
she is ailing and: ill-tempered, old ladies 
usually are!’ her ladyship says, peeviahly. 


——— —————— — 
“I have an idea that she is both,” snaps 


” et ¢ is suffering f 

‘+ If your aunt is.so. , oF rom 
any infirmity it would-be.as well to leave her 
here. in Lane’s care when we go to London. 
She may have chronic — that are 
very un ty” her ladyship says, placidly, 
as her ill-temper disappears. 

“Ugh!” grunts the master of the house, 
with a of impatience. —_— 

“ ; I'm sorry she’s. coming. I have 
quite worry enough with the girls. They are 
enough to drive me silly!’ the lady exclaims, 
with an angry movement. 

“Then you shouldn't allow them:to worry 
you, Emily,” he.says, decisively. _ 

“I wish: they. were. .both. married off? my 
hands!” observes. her ladyship. 


“ S80 do I.” 

“F 4 there be some marriageable 
men at. Lord: Steyne's.16tes," Lady Bantem 
says, smilingly. F 

“Lord Steyne himaelf. ia.a marriageable 
man. His lordship may fall in love with one 
of them,” 

“ Tam not the only matron who hopes 
Bs Well, y 





seoure at the 
fétes. The a 

the must nicel"’ 
a ee —of course, dear! The 


broke !"’ 
“Well, the is great, but 
anata ool Ifthe end. I have in view 


as 
from her chair, and takes a lump of' sugar to 
a lively canary hanging in his a eee 
the greenery in one of the. . 
“Oh, yes! I wish:you-succeas with all my 
heart, Emily,’ he answers, with e bland smile, 
and a knowing twinkle.in his eye, aa her 


from. the room, 





CHAPTER II, 
FAMILY JARS. 


My lady crossed the-spacious hall, and, 
ing. 4 broad» stairease, traversed a 


Tong corti — 


yen a thee a ome sbolatened 
isa pretty, a) u 
in pink and white. : 

e sisters. were there, and the maid Annie, 
all busy examining the contents of a packing- 
case full of patterns, of finery, just arrived 
from London. The young ladies are on very 
friendly terms now, and are loud in their 
exclamations of iration. — 

The room is literally littered with scraps of 
silks and velvets, and 3; in-all colours and 
“ieeiamdews f-the look out 

e ofthe dressing-room ou 
on a wide lawn in all its summer glory of 


shrabs and , wane See 
ant aeate ray Toe hn 5 reen and 
smooth-mown, \in--e belt-of- sombre 


woodland; beyond which’a fair landscape 
spreads like Oar ntotted™aa of brown and 
green and y spotted at. intervals with 
scarlet and white, where the florid ies, 
and tall, wild margarets.rear their nt 


Stovelien creek. Seman wi 
ife seems to-be a very fair game 
with the alderman’s- daughters, parvenues 


rning neh ms look n't ahoseshings pretty? 


Those gloves and flowers, and-the e 
are just lovely! Soe aa tak ae will 





I am sure they wilk and that owe will 
outshine everybody !” vd 


ladyship moves. in.a heavy, ungraceful way — 


? 


QO 


e ee Pe eto 


wee Mi 
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“You think of nothing else. but: dress, 
Carry,’’ says. the elder sister, Sate o 

“Oh! yes, I do, sister: mine. think. a 
great deal about pleasure, and the gaieties. of 
the London world. I think very often of my 
future pi or whether I shall. draw a 
prize in marriage. lottery, You. know 


mamma dogpose a me to.keep, up. the 
credit of the os Os a 

The. second Miss. Bantem. answers. with a 
derisive laugh, as. she stands before the long, 
mirror, twisting a gauze scarf of many colours 
in Heterenane me her dark oe: 

¥ ma. de m you to uphold t 
get ot Be aly el 

osephine, ina ’ onate:j . 

‘Yes, Ask ma. ..Here she.comes.”’ 

“Carry, you are unbearable! Your vanity 
and. selfishness. are intolerable.. A. pity. you 
haven't Charlie to back: you up now.” 

“ Well, you know that-I am ‘setting: my 
cap at young: Lord.Steyne, and I am quite 
confident. of: winning him if: I. mean: to, and 
mamma knows.it too.” 

“ Hush—h—h, Carry, you must not say, such 
unkind things to your sister, dear.'? Lady Ban- 
tem whispers, in an aside.to her favourite... 

Carry turns. one of. her: sausy sidelong 
glances on her mother and sister. 

“1 Bonet: 19. ma. You always take that 
girl’s part. impertinence is. more trying 
and harder to bear. than any other annoyance 
I ever experienced!’ Josephine says, as. she 
watches her sister toss.out the contents.of the 
case. 


“You vows take things-serious, and fancy 
an ill-natured. motive in everything: you sce 
and hear!” Carry says, tartly, 

‘‘ Youmay receive an offer-from.Lord Sterne, 
Carry, or even one of his guests. Is be 
the first to:congratulate yowif youdo. I may 
be sister-in-law to alord some day |” observes 
Miss Bantem, sneeringly. 

‘ You. might feel disappointed:at not.getting 
the offer yourself!” 

‘‘ For. goodness sake don’é quarrel, girls! 
Carry; I wish-you were not. so frivolous,” ins 
terposes Lady Bantem, in avery angry tone: 

“It’s. all. Jo's: fault, mat’ exclaims the 
younger sister. 

‘*Tt’s. all Carry’s fault, mal” exclaims the 
elder sister. 

** Well, let it dt?op, both of you! It is quite 
too dreadfully vulgar of ‘you! 3’ 
daughters would behave more ladylike!”’ 

‘*Both my grandpas were shopkeepers!” 


answers Carry, pertly, 

“Carry!” soreams her. ladyship, gasping 
hysterically. 

‘‘ Hush—h—h! Here comes:Annie!”’ whis- 
pers. Miss Jo. 


‘I wonder when Lord Steyne:is coming? ” 
her. mother. observed, with am effort to sup- 

her anger. 

‘People hardly seem to know; even at: the 
Castle.. Lillian Stewart’ says. that. his. rich 
stepmother is coming to Grayfriars the week 
after next, bat y seems. to. know when 
his lordship -will arrive, as:there will be no 
demonstration. He has strictly prohibited 
all attempts: at rejoicing om. his restoration, 
He does so in-deference to Lady Steyne, who 
eo ees 

“There is to a and & en 
Which comesioff. first, I-wonder!”’ 

‘*I think the ball will:be-firet;.ma: And we 
have been so*taken up: with: the preparations 
for the ball, that we. are overlooking the fact 
that we have nothing fit to-wear at the garden- 

1” Miss Jo says, in’ a-Btartled-tone. 

“We must-have some: lovely things for the 
garden-party! Pais the richestman in Mnd- 
dlesboro’, and‘ we are.expected to wear the 
richest gowns |” flashes:Carry, hotly. 

“ How: about. the: Miases- % 2?” Tose- 
| py with a gleamof' triamph: in. her 

» eyes.’ 


‘‘ Oh, they are very nice‘and‘high-bred,y but 
pa was-never Mayor-of Muddlesboro’!” 
retorts Carry. 3 
“No; but theirpa wasa cabinet minister, 
and their ma was an earl’s daughter!” Jo 





answers; with. a. sneer, anda look of defiance 
at her sister. 

‘* Well, I. think mygelf quite as good as 
Lillian Stewart; and can dress as well, and 
look.as nice.!”’ 

‘“‘Ah! there. you make a. mistake, Miss 
Hoity-toity. Your. chances of becoming ‘my 
lady’ will be very small, with such rivals in the 
field as Lillian and Ethel Stewars! ”’ 

“ Another argument; girls! If you have 
any patterns sent from London, you bad better 
look through them. and:make your selections, 
or. you'll be too late,” 

‘‘Oh, ma, dear, I forgot! Come, Annie, 
nee empty this case,”’ cries Carry, in a startled 

one. 

The: girl. obeyed, and. Carry. pounced upon 
the. contents with gushing exclamations 
of wonder and admiration. 

‘*Oh, ma, look:at this goblin. blue striped 
satin, and this white voile, and this pink and 
éoru satin. Come; Jo, what will you. wear? 
Look at this pale blue ; isn’t itlovely'?” 

“Yes; but you cannot wear pale blue, dear, 
nor white; they.don’t suit your comp!exion,” 

“ Well, neither can Jo}; that. is comforting 
to know” 

No}; I'll choose something in maize, some 
light material.’’ 

‘* How would the pink suit.me,ma?” asks 
Carry, with a frivolous: air, as ehe holds the 
delicate fabric et her brucette cheek. 

“ Try this pink-erépe de chine. 1 think that 
will suit: you, Miss: Carry,” the maid Annie 
interposes, 

“ Yes; that is better; dear. You will really 
looks nice in that, and now for your bonnet. 
What shall it bo—white: tulle?” inquires her 
ladyship, 

‘* That would be-very pretty, ma; dear; but 
I am so very dark ; I think shall have a'‘pink 
tulle bonnet with pink roses. And now what is 
Jo going. to wear; something heavier than my 
crépe de chine? Herevis a lovely heliotrope 
satin, and a grey Chinasilk! Here's violet 
brocade,. or better-stilly here’s:alovely maize 
broché; the very thing’ fér our massive dark 
Josephine,” 

‘* You are-exceedinglyirude; Carry! If you 
will. take -your patterns to your own room, 
and wrise:yeur orders for your pink crépe de 
chine aud iuile bonnet; 1 shall be very pleased, 
and. will be better able to select what I 
require,” 

“ Yes, goto your own: room; Carry: I am 
quite ashamed of:you'!'’ said. her mother, in 
quite a temper with her favourite daughter. 

“ Yes; I'll go, ma,-and I’ll order my gown to 
be made-exactly as I please. You are taking 
Jo's pars against’ me; and when Charlie 
comes home, he will take Jo’s' part also!” 
she says indignantly; as she flounces from the 
room. 

“ That -tiresome: girl makes:me feel quite 
nervous,’ sighs: Lady Bantem, clasping her 
hands helplessly, 

‘* Which do» yow: choose, ma?” asks 
Josephine, who is:too discreet to speak of her 
sisterin her maid's hearing: 

‘* Well, dear, if! yon: choose: maize, I'd like 
heliotrope: and cfeam laces. You know my 
style, dear ; but. I must be off, I daresay Lane 
is waiting for mae,” é 

= * 


Seated in a big arnt chair; encased in amber 
damask that! fite»her’ large’ well-developed 
figure» as* close: as though she had been 
measured andthe chair’ made for her, is the 
lady‘of the: Hollyhocks, while‘on the extreme 
endiof as low couch near the door, sits Mrs, 
Lane thé housekeeper. They are discussing 
domestic «affairs, as’ it has’ been: their daily 
custons to do for:many years in that pretty 
nest of bouddix, where all the applications 
anticcom plaints-from employés and servants, 
and all domestic: matters were discussed at 
these morning consultations between the 
lady and her oldtervant.’ On this particular 
morning all household: subjects'had been dis- 
cussed and& Itovthe satisfaction of 
both, when, insteadof making her usual 
curtsey and ambling out of the room, Mrs. 





Lane began fambling in the pooket of’ her 
gown and at last drew forth @ letter: 

* Your ladyship remembers my little nice, 
Eve Morrison, who came’ here: two’ or' three 
times to see me? She’s a ticed tow 
milliner and dresemaker’ in m; and I 
had this letter this morning, my lady; im 
which Madam le Bianche says that: Eve haw: 
been ailing lately, thut she is afraid the girl 
is going to be ill in the height of the season, 
that the doctor says the confinement: don’t 
suit her, and recommends changeof air; SO 
madam wants to know if I could get: your 
ladyship's permission to have her here’ for & 
week.”’ 


“‘Oh, 1 remember, that pretty fair-haired 
girl! Certainly, Lane, she shall come to the 
Hollyhocks. She must bea: big. girl now, 
Lane ?”’ 

‘She is just turned seventeen, my’ lath. 
She is a fine girl and pretty, though I sayat, 
and so clever at her business they tell me!” 

.  Sheis your sister's child is she not, Lane?” 
asks Lady Bantem, who was beginning to feel 
interested in her housekeeper's njeos. 

‘‘Her mother was my niece, my lady, I 
brought her up, and educated her. She 
married at eighteen, and died at the birth of 
this girl; and I took charge of the child; and 
brought her up, as I did her’ mother’ before 
her. But I hope my little Eve won't’ get 
— as young as her mother did, poor 
thing!’ 

“T hope not; You have been very good ‘to 
them, Lane. You could hardly save any 
money all those years. It must have taken 
the whole of your salary to bring up your 
two nieces. It is to be hopsd this one will 
live to repay you for your kindness: Well, I 
must see her when-she comes, Lane.” 

‘‘Certainly, my lady, Sheshall thank your 
ladyship personally.” 

And the old housekeeper ambled frota the 
room, her face radiant with plearure;' 





CHAPTER III. 
A MORNING CALL, 


Lapy Marcarer and the Misses Stewart 
were the élite of Muddlesboro’ society: The 
Honourable Percy Stewart was the younegr 
son of a viscount, and Lady Margaret 
the fourth daughter of an earl; her only 
dowry being @ pretty face and blue blood. 

They married for love, and they had little 
- to live on during their’ short wedded 
ife. 

Since her widowhood Lady Margaret, with 
two daughters to support and educate, had to 
make both ends meet on a! small jointare 
settled upon her by ber father. : 

She resided in genteel obscurity in a pretty 
cottage in the most fashionable suburb of 
Maddlesboro’, where, by dint of the most strict 
economy, they were barely able to keep their 
heads above water. 

Lady Margaret’ is a- handsome woman, 
stately and high-bred; and her daughters ‘are 
pretty, amiable girls, who see very little of 
the world beyond Muaddlesboro’ society; owing 
+0 their mother’s limited means. , 

Yet they are the aristocracy of Maddlesboro’; 
and-Lady Bantem, with all her lavish expen- 
diture, her showy equipages, gaily-liveried 
servants, costly jewels, and‘ magnificent 

owns, had to give precedence to the Earl's 

aughter— the gracefal, stately Lady Mar- 
garet, who always looked so’ charmingly and 
exquisitely dressed, although the poor lady 
never seemed to get any new gowns or jewels. 

Hats or bonnets they never bought, though 
they were the envy of all the women’ and 
girlsof Muddlesboro’ for their lovely bonnets 
and hats. vies 

Lady Margaret usually sent’to Londen for 
hat and bonnet shapes in the latest fashion. 
These she covered and trimmed tastefully and 
elegantly, very often with old satin, or velvet, 
or lace that been laid aside for years, 

rhaps with the addition of a flower or 

eather, or wing, that would be a gem in its 
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way, and so the hat or bonnet would be a 
marvel of beauty and style. 

These incidents, trifling as they were, often 
excited the envy of Lady Bantem and her 
daughters, who paid enormous bills to their 
London milliner, and never looked nice after all. 

Lady Bantem was the daughter of a Lan- 
cashire cotton-spinner, who had accumulated 
an immense fortune in trade.. He wrote five 

to indicate the amount of his 
daughter's dowry on her marriage with Giles 
Bantem, iron-master and millionaire—Giles 
Bantem, who was bora to wear aldermunic 
honours, and to sit in the civic chair as 
Mayor of Muddlesboro’, where his father and 
—e nad lived and grown rich before 

im. t ’ 

He had received knighthood at the hand of 
his sovereign, who had honoured Muddlesboro’ 
with a visit in the summer when Giles Bantem 
was —\ =: and our liege lady was so im- 

y the hospitality and loyalty of the 
big Midland borough that Her Majesty 
thought the most — way of showing 
her gratitude to the loyal burgessesof Muddles- 
boro’ was by gonferring the honour of knight- 
— upon the reigning ocoupant of the civic 
chair. 


And so it came to pass that the Mayor of 
Muddlesboro’ was dubbed Knight by the royal 
hand of his sovereign, and Emily Clark, the 
cotton-spinner’s daughter, became my lady. 

As Mrs. Lane passed ont of the room a foot- 
man entered, bearing a card on a silver salver, 
which he presented to his mistress. 

“Girls, Lady Margaret and the Misses 
Stewart are here! Have you shown the 
ladies into the drawing-room, Jeames?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

‘Here it is nearly one o'clock, and neither 
of you presentable! How.tiresome! Really, 
girls, lam quite ashamed of you. You are in 
a chronic state of déshabille up to three o'clock 
daily!” 

‘La, ma, you express yourself jast as Lady 
Margaret would have done. You are improv: 
ing, really. What was it you said about not 
being presentable? We are not, are we, Jo? 
Make some excuze for us, ma; only don’t let 
them think we are in the house—don’t tell 
them odious girls we are not dressed!” Miss 
Bantem the elder says, with a yawn. 

“TI must go down to Lady Margaret,” Lady 
Bantem says, rising from the big chair and 
shaking out her silken skirts; then standing 
before the long mirror arranged her coral pink 
satin and cream lace cap, and walked from 
the room aa lightly as her superfluous flesh 
would permit. 

Tne principal drawing-room at the Holly- 
hocks was a luxurious apartment, with ite 
costly upholstery, rare paintings, rich hang- 
ings, and countless artistic and beautiful 


gs. 

As Lady Bantem entered the room, her 
visitor advanced towards her, her hand held 
out. Whata contrast the two women pre- 
sented ! 

Lady Margaret graceful, elegant, cool, in her 
soft black grenadine, and short mantle of 
jetted lace, and the hostess looking so hot and 
stuffy in a heavy gown of broché. 

Tae simple toilettes of the Misses Stewart, 
compared with those of her own overdressed 
girls, seemed to strike her very forcibly. How 
cool and charming they looked in their pretty 
gowns of striped cambrio, with black lace capes 
and sailor hats!—pretty girls, whom the Misses 
Bantem envied for their large blue eyes, clear 
complexions, and flashing white teeth ! 

Having resumed their seats, the ladies were 
soon conversing freely on the leading topics 
of the day—dress and the prospective festivi- 
ties at Grayfriars. 

“We are rather behind with our orders for 
our ball dresses. Josephine is sending them 
to London to-day,” the hostess observes 
blandly. 


“Your modiste will not disappoint so desir- 
able a patron?” 


; a Clemants is usually very punc- 
ua ve 








ee 





“ It is not yet known when the ball is to be. 
The new lord objects to being lionised, and it 
is thought he will arrive at Grayfriars quite 
unexpectedly in order to avoid a public recep- 
tion by his tenantry. 

‘Lady Steyne is coming some day next 
week, but not one of the household knows 
exactly when. The people are disamtisfied at 
this, as they are anxious to give Lady Steyne 
a hearty r ion. 

“ Bvery Bp to see the lady colonist 
whose wealth saved Grayfriars from pass- 
ing into the hands of strangers, and spared 
the last of a noble name from dying an alien 
in a foreign land.” 

“ It is quite a romance, my dear Lady Ban- 
tem. When the late Earl came into the title, 
he found the estates so encumbered that he 
was unable to meet the demands of his father's 
creditors. Bewildered by the difficulties that 
surrounded him he left England, dropping 
his title, and sailed for New Zealand as Mr. 
Johnson,” says the elder Miss Stewart, with 
an air of importance. 

“Yes! it is quite a romance, my dear 
Lillian. I shall be glad when they have come 
and settled down at Grayfriars; and the girls 
will be even more pli than I, as they are 
looking forward to be able to get back to Lon- 
don before the season will quite over,” 
Lady Bantem says, loftily. 

“Do you know, Lady Bantem, that the pre- 
sent Lord Steyne has walked the hospitals, 
and was in practice in the East-end of London 
asa medical man, and that very lately he was 
chosen from a number of candidates for the 
pape of parish doctor by the guardians 
of a poor district near Whitechapel, in which 
unenviable position he was found by those 
who sought him to announce the news of his 
father’s death, and his suscession to the 
title?” 

“ That is true, my dear,’ says Lady Mar- 
garet, taking = the thread of her daughter’s 
discourse. ‘They seem to have a fair share 
of worldy wisdom those De Veres, while the 
father, too proud to win a livelihood in his 
own country,goes to New Zealand,and becomes 
the secretary and manager to a wealthy par- 
venu, whose widow he afterwards married, 
and so the wealth of the dead miner retrieves 
the fallen fortunes of the bankrupt peer ! 
Meanwhile, here in London, the son is en | 
hard and conscientiously among the East- 
poor, and is looked up to as a benefactor by 
the wretched denizens of the dismal slums 
into which his duty called him. - 

‘Indeed, I’ve been told that Doctor DeVere 
was grieved when his altered fortunes ob- 
liged him to leave the poor creatures whose 
gratitude and confidence he so nobly won. 
The man who died in New Zealand had 
worked his way from a Californian miner to 
a millionaire, and married the widow of 
another millionaire; so Lady Steyne is in her 
third widowhood. Ramour says that the Cali- 
fornian miner had no relations to dispute his 
widow's claim to his enormous th, and 
that he was 20 illiterate that he could not 
write his own name, and thereforefully appre- 
ciated the education and abilities of his high. 
pe secretary, 4 Hey he entrusted the 
entire management of his affairs. 

‘One can easily imagine what a boon the 
counsel and friendehip of such a man as the 
late Lord Steyne must have been to the child- 
less widow when her husband died in that 
distant land, and how impossible it would be 
for her to dispense with his sympathy and 
courtesy if her wealth could keep him at her 
side. How gratifying it must have been to 
her, on learning his secret, to be able to restore 
him to his rightful position and to share it 
with him, besides restoring to him his son, 
from whom he had been parted for years, and 
who is prepared to receive her now with the 
same affection as though she were his own 
mother.”’ 

‘Yes! that is all very well; but what a 
fortunate event that miner's death was for 
Mr. Johnson!” says Lady Bantem, taking a 
practical view of the situation. 








“Do you think so, Lady Bantem? Poor 
Lord Steyne did not live long to enjoy his 
access of fortune, for he died before their pre- 
~- aaa for coming to England were com- 

ete. 

. Lady oe fanned herself languidly 
with an air of importance, for she prided her- 
self upon knowing more about the late Lord 
Steyne’s affairs than her neighbours. 

‘* You may as well finish the romance, ma, 
as you have got so far!’ says Ethel Stewart, 
as she softly flirted her fan before her fair 


face. : 

“There is but little more to tell, dear. 
Philip De Vere, or I should say the Hononur- 
ble Philip De Vere, had been left by his father 
in charge of an old coll friend, who was 
rector of a rustic district in the west of Eng- 
land, where he educated and boarded a few 
young gentlemen. A small jointure lefé by 
his wife was all Lord Steyne could make over 
to his friend for the education and mainten- 
ance of his only son. Philip De Vere chose 
the medical profession, in which he had a 
severe struggle to succeed for want of capital 
or influence ; so the poor young man was well 
—_ to find himself the successful candi- 

te for the appointment of parish doctor in 
an impoverished East-end district.” 

‘* And he must have been still more pleased 
to find himself Lord of Steyne, with all the 
mortgages paid off his estates, and all the old 
plate, pictares, and jewellery saved! I hope 
Lord Steyne never reflects on the miner’s 
gold, that did him such good service," Lady 
Bantem says, who, while copying the aristo- 
cracy, was strictly democratic in politics. _ 

“The late lord left Grayfriars to his wife, 
so that Lady Steyne will be mistress there 
while she lives. At her death it will revert to 
her adopted gon.” 

** And her ladyship is coming alone across 
the seas to her new home !”' observes Ethel, 
sentimentally. 

‘*And Lord Steyne is coming amongst us 
with his romantic story; and all the girls in 
the county will be dressed to kill on the day of 
his lordship’s début in Muddlesboro’,"’ Lillian 
simpers, with a little affected laugh. 

‘*A romance without a heroine is flat!” 
Ethel says, with a flash. 

“Dr. de Vere may have fallen in love 
with somebody in Whitechapel!” insinuates 
Lillian 


“Perhaps. But if he has it would be with 
somebody he cannot marry now,” Ethel asserts, 


ly. 

‘* Why not?” Lady Bantem asks, in a tone 
of hauteur, “Lord Steyne may or may not 
have formed an attachment prior to his suc- 
cession. Whether he has or not, there are 

d girls in Whitechapel—good enough even 
for Lord Steyne !” 

** Well, I hope Lady Steyne will be nice; 
don’t you, Lady Bantem?” Lillian says, 
anxious to change the conversation and, rising 
from her chai, she shook out her white 


skirts. 

** She may be haughty and disagreeable, you 
know,” Ethel adds, as she takes a spray of 
clematis from a china jar, fall of new-cut 
flowers, and fastens it in her bosom. 

‘I’m so sorry Josephine is out,” Lillian 
perme as she follows her mother slowly 


from room. 

“And I should like to see Carry,’’ Ethel 
whispers to Lady Bantem. 

“ The ang be so sorry to have fe mc 
seeing you, y Margaret. Oarry wi 
pe en she hears that the dear girls were 
here, especially Ethel. It is always Ethel 
with Carry; you are her favourite, as dear 
Lillian is with Josephine,” Lady Bantem 

to gasp. She is so hot and so fat 

that can ly speak, 

‘* Well, give our loves to the girls, dear Lad, 
Bantem ; and please tell them that Ethel 
I may call to-morrow, even if ma don’t 
come,” says she elder Miss Stewart, as she 
+ gg the panting hostess with seeming affeo- 
| on. 





(To be continued.) 
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GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—0!:— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was all over. The wild, exhausting chase, 
the long, wearisome was ended ; and 
Harry Bradley knew all there was to know 
respecting the fair woman who had borne his 
name, and so early been removed from life’s 
stormy shore, 

He had stood face to face with Kathleen’s 
nurse, and had listened to all she could tell 
him. He had been much surprised in the 
ci-devant Miss Lestrange. Every one in Eng- 
land had prepared him for a cold, haughty 
beauty, whose most striking characteristic 
was an inordinate pride and love of self. 
Instead of this, he had found a good-humoured, 
untrained girl, so evidently uneducated that 
it was a marvel she could ever have attempted 
the career of a high-class actress—so manifestly 


not a lady that it was passing strange an 
Earl of old lineage should have made her his 
Countess. 


The whole affair baffled Hal. He had gone 
through untold trouble and exertion to see 
Miss Lestrange. He had always fancied that 
when once he had seen her he should be at 
rest. But, lo! the interview was over, and it 
still seemed impossible to him to think of his 
wife as numbered with the dead. Then Mies 
Lestrange herself, or rather Lady Castleton, 
puzzled him. She evaded his gratitude; she 
seemed ill at ease; her one desire evidently 
was for the interview to be over. She had 
given no single piece of information unasked ; 
she had made her answers to his questions as 
brief as possible; indeed, her manner through- 
out the interview had resembled the uneasy, 
ill-assured air of a schoolgirl receiving her 
mother’s visitors. 

‘* And she is a Countess,” reflected Hal, as he 
strode back to his hotel. ‘‘I cannot fancy her 
ina court dress and feathers. Lord Castle- 
ton must have been very much in love to make 
such a mésalliance."” 

There was nothing now to detain him in 
Paris—nothing in the world. 

He packed his valise, paid his bill, strolled 
about for an hour or two after dinner, and yet 
reached the railway-station in excellent time 
—in something more than excellent time—in 
fact, a good half-hour sooner than he need 
have done. 

He was standing at the approach to the 
station leisurely watching the arrivals, when 
he noticed a woman selling fruit. 

There are many fruit-sellers in Paris, but 
this woman was not of the usual type. She 
did not wear the high-crowned head-dress of 
the Normandy peasant, nor the snowy cap of 
the Parisian grisette. 

She was old, and dressed a little too well 
for her calling. Apparently she had done a 
lucrative trade, for only one basket remained 
in her hands, and such a basket. 

The choicest products of a hothouse had 
surely contributed to that charming corbeille 
She pushed forward a little eagerly, and held 
the basket fall in Harry’s view. 

** Only ten franos,” she said, in rapid French 
“ Only ten francs, monsieur !” 

Tt was little enough, ard Hal responded to 
the invitation. During his residence in Africa 
he had become a great fruit-eater, and now 
the taste seemed to revive. He tossed the 
woman a ten-frano piece, and took the basket ; 
the next moment he was taking his ticket; 
the woman meanwhile had sped away, to all 
seeming unperceived. 

There were not many travellers for Calais 
on that bleak March evening, and Hal found 
himself alone in a coupé with one fellow pas- 
senger—® man a few years younger than him- 
self—four-and twenty, perh ps—hand , 
eager, with a strange, restless intelligence in 
his dark eyes, and a face which was pleasing, 
just from its extreme animation. 

The two were a striking contrast; Hal, tired, 
weary, with only a little child to tie him to 








life; Arthur Milton, fall of vigour and in- 
terest for all that crossed his path, his life all 
before him to map out as he thought fit. 

“ Are you going far?” he asked, pleasantly, 
when some civility about the windows had 
broken the ice between them. 

“T am going through to Dover.” 

“Soam I.” 

‘“* Indeed.” 

Bat Arthur was not the sort of man to be 
put off with monysyllabic answers. He did 
not often take a fancy to strangers, but some- 
thing in Mr. Bradley's face had impressed 
him very much, and he was determined to 
know more of him. 

“I am delighted to find fate has bestowed 
an Englishman on me for a fellow-traveller.”’ 
‘* What is your objection to the French ?” 

“They always will mistake me for one of 
themselves, because I happen to understand 
their language thoroughly, and speak it passa- 
pa ; andas a true-born Briton I resent the 
idea.” 

*¢ You don’t look French.” 

‘*T am not, and I should be very sorry to be. 
I have crossed the Channel a dozen times, 
more or lees, and I am on very good terms 
with a good many French people, but I have 
no ambition to be taken for one of them,” 

‘*T never was in Paris before.” 

“ Nor in France?” 

“No.” 

‘*T thought not.” 

‘“Why? Do I look like an Englishman 
travelling abroad for the first time?” 

Milton laughed. 

= look as though everything bored 

ou ” 

‘* T think it does.” 

The other whistled. 

“ That's a bad job! The world’s such a 
jolly place, I always feel sorry when I meet 
people who don’t seem to find it so.” 

‘* You are not one of them.” 

‘* Oh, dear, no! I am very well content !” 

“ You have a home—a happy home, doubt- 
less, and loving relations.” 

“T haven't a relation in the world, and my 
home consists of bachelor chambers, but I 
have a profession which takes my whole 
thoughts and time.” 

“I can guess it,” said Hal, pleasantly, 
‘you are a lawyer ?” 

‘By education, yes. I don’t practise, 
though. I have taken up literature; I write 
novels, and whenever I get hard up for a plot 
I go roaming about the world till I find one.” 

r. Bradley laughed. 

‘‘I¢ sounds as impossible to find sensa- 
tional plots scattered about as it would be to 
pick up diamonds in the street.” 

‘‘ It's easy enough.” 

‘« And have you found all you require this 
time, may I ask?” 

“T think so.” v 

‘“*T congratulate you.” 

‘* Would you be surprised to hear you had 
largely contributed to the result? ”’ 

“Very much.” 

“*Tt’s a fact, though.” 

Hal coloured. 

“T shouldn’t have thought my history, such 
as it is, was written on my sleeve.” 

Mr. Milton was a gentleman; he noticed 
the hurt, wounded tone, and hastened to re- 
assure him. 

‘“«T was not thinking of your history. I am 
not a prying detective. It was simply a little 
act of yours that gave me the idea I was 
lacking.” 

“‘ May I ask its name?” 

“Certainly. You bought that fruit,” point- 
ing to it. 

Mr Bradley stared. 

‘If such a trifle as that helped you to a 
sensational plot I can only say 1 wonder sen- 
sational plots are not as common as black- 
berries.” 

“You are offended ?”’ 

** Not in the least,” and his tone showed he 
meant it. “ Bat I am bewildered.” 

“T should like to explain it to you.” 





‘* Pray do so.” 

‘Not for my own sake,” said Milton, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but for yours. I believe you 
are threatened by a great danger.” 

For a moment Mr. Bradley believed he was 
travelling with a lunatic, but there was some- 
thing in the calm, steady gaze with which the 
young author met his searching glance which 
made him drop the theory. 

‘Tam so sure of it,’’ went on Milton, “ that 
I changed my second.class ticket for first, 
on purpose that I might tell you, and warn 


Hal felé his fear must be genuine, or he 
would never have made a pecuniary sacrifice 
for a stranger, and he hinted as much. 

“No,” returned Mr. Milton; ‘‘ don’t give 
me credit for that. I only travel second-clacs 
because one is apt to meet with more gre 
people, If you had been going third I shoul 
equally have come too.” 

‘* But the danger,” asked Harold, curiously. 
‘* Of what does it consist?” 

Milton answered, laconically, in one word,— 

* Death,” 

“Death!” 

Hal repeated the word in utter bewilder- 
ment and unbelief, Very, very often lately 
he had felt his own life was not worth the 
living ; but to be calmly told he was in danger 
of death while he sat there, hale and hearty, 
without an ache or pain about him, was a 
sensation almost terrifying in its suddenness 
and surprise. 

“I’m not @ lunatic!” smiled Milton. “Tf 
you call upon my publishers, when you get to 
London, they’ll satisfy you on that head ; but 
if you really believe I am insane, and feel 
uneasy on that head, I’ll leave you at the next 
station—I will indeed!” 

Mr. Bradley could not but feel he was 
genuine. The young author was, of course, 
mistaken in his fears, but of their reality 
Harold could not doubt. He said, gravely,— 

“I should like to know the exact nature cf 
the danger you believe threatens me?” 

Arthur Milton took up the basket of fruit. 

“Do you remember what you paid for 
this?” 

“Ten francs.” 

‘* And at this time of year that fruit must 
have cost fifty at the very least.” 

Harold stared. 

“T never thought of that. To be frank with 
you—for I have been sometime in Africa, where 
fruit is very cheap—when I was last in Europe 
I was far too poor to ask the price of such fruit 
as this!” 

Milton smiled. 

“TI told you this was your first visit to 
Paris.” 

“ But the fruit and the danger. I don’tsee 
their connection |” 

“I was at the station before you; in fact, I 
was so early that the driver wanted me to go 
away and return later, but your frait-woman 
was before me.” 

“ What of that?” 

«‘ Then, as later, she had but one basket of 
fruit—just the most unlikely kind to dispose 
of at a railway station—I asked her the price, 
and she told me it was not for sale. Her 
French was good and fluent, but the first 
sentence told me she was an Englishwoman.” 

Mr. Bradley listened with intense interest. 

“ Well?” 

“I watched her keenly ; I saw several 7." 
accost her and ask the price of the fruit. To 
one and all she gave the same reply. Once 
she was almost hunted away, but she persisted 
she had brought the fruit for a gentleman who 
would be here directly. Still I watched her, 
feeling sure there was a mystery about her. 
How old did you take her to be?”’ 

‘* Sixty at the least.’ 

“ So did I at firat, but I soon found ont my 
mistake. The wind was cold and strong; orce 
it blew her cloak aside. That cloak was 

ded, so as to give the appearance of an 
elderly mis-shapen figure. That woman's waist 
was a8 trim and slender as a fashionable 
belle’s ; the arm the cloak disclosed was fism 
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and round. I tell you, sir, the woman who 
sold you that basket of fruit was disguised for 
some object of her own.” 

**T can’t.see her object!” 

“Tocan!” 

“You have the advantage of me.” 

*Té is very simple,” said the author quietly. 
‘The woman is an enemy of yours, disguised 
to escape your recognition. The fruit is— 
poisoned !"’ 

Hal fairly started. 

“TI think it wicked,” he, said gravely, “ to 
let your imagination run such lengths. For- 
tunately I can sweep the airy fabric you have 
erected to the ground at one blow. Ihave not 
an enemy in the world!” 

Mr. Milton appeared in no wise taken aback. 

‘* Have you a friend?” 

“ What of that?” 

“The worst enemy this world produces is a 
false friend.” 

“I assure you you are mistaken; you are 
on & wrong track entirely. Until last Decem- 
ber I had been long away from Beqand. and 
I returned to it to find my wife de: I have 
an ample fortune, and I never injured anyone 
in my life!” 

“If you are rich, surely—”’ 

“Iam rich, but my property would go to 
my danghter at my death. Absolutely no 
other person would derive a fraction of benefit 
from it.’’ 

“That certainly makes. the case more per- 
plexing.”” 

“Tt does away with your theory at once!” 

a i. the reverse, I feel more sure than 
ever!” 

“ Really ! Loannot understand you at all?” 

“That fruit, brought to the. station by a 
woman in disguise, refased to all purchasers, 
and finally sold to you at a fifth of its value, 
myst possess. some evil property. I am con- 
winced it is poisoned.” 

L will eat the lot if you like, to satisfy you!” 

Milton shuddered. 

** Not here, puree. Why, if you fell down 
dead I might be taken pp_on suspicion of your 
murder!" 

**You astonish me !” 

‘It is so simple,” mused the young anthor, 
speaking more as_if he were uttering his 
thoughts aloud than. addressing himself to 
his companion, ‘so very simple! Some one 
desires your death ; they present you with a 
basket of poisoned fruit; you are travelling 
alone; you will eat the fruit and be dead before 
youreach your journey’send. Who.is to de- 
tect the cause or trace the woman who. gold 
the fruit?" 

“ [shall think you a monomaniac directly,” 
said Bradley, sharply. ‘‘ You take a great deal 
more interest in the matter than I do.” 

‘¢ Will you answer me one question? ” 

‘‘ Yes, if it will allay your scruples.” 

“Did you ever know 9 lady of the name of 
Rosamond?” 

Hal changed colour. Ever since his return 
from Africa had not his.one object.been to 
find a woman named Rosamond? Had he not 
hunted far and wide for Rosamond Lestrange? 
Had not he gladly left Paris the very day after 
be fonnd her ? 

“* You need not say ‘ yes,’” said the author 
quietly ; ‘your face is sufficient answer. Now 
look here.”’ 

He drew from his pocket a handkerchief of 
the finest possible cambric edged with Jace, a 
costly toy more likely to be used by a dameof 
high degree than an itinerant fruit-seller. In 
perfect silence he pointed to the name em- 
broidered in one corner—Rosamond. 


‘¢ Where did you find it?” 
“ She dropped it.” 
White to very lips had grown the sad 


listener. What did it. mean? He seemed to 
be walking over a tissue of mysteries. How 
had Miss Lestrange got mixed up with his 
affairs ? She nursed his wife on her death-bed, 
and then hid herself precipitately leat she 
should be thanked for her kindness; but 
having once seen him and listened to. his 
gratitude, surely the Countess had no need to 


trouble about him. And yet here was this 
audacious author actually-daring’ to suggest 
that a lady, who wore ermine and velvet, had 
deigned to disguise herself as a poor old 
woman and stand in the streets on a cold 
March evening to sell him: poisoned fruit! 
Meaty explanation—what motive—could there 


‘You are mistaken?” 

‘Am I.. Then what does this mean,” and 
he touched the handkerchief. ‘* You. admit 
you know a Rosamond.” 

“I never saw her till to-day.” 

“Did she know you were leaving Paris by 
this particular train?” 

** Ye—es,” 

“Ig she rich ?' Wonld she be likely to have 
such costly trifles?”’ 

‘* She is a Countess.” 

He repented the admission ‘the next mo- 
ment, for Arthur’ Milton exclaimed ,— 

“You mean Lady Oastleton.” 

‘“‘T never said so.” 

“She ig the only English Countess jost 
now in Paris. I ueed to know her when she 
waa on the stage, and I-:must-say E-never liked 
her. Bat to stoop to pofsoning—no, I never 
suspected her of that.” 

“I suppose the Harlfis very fond of her?” 

‘“* He loves her ionately.” 

“I did not ses much in her.” 

“You are the first man that ever confessed 
it. Why, she was the loveliest woman on the 
boards! I verily believe the manager engaged 
her only for her oa, 

‘* No one could-call her beautiful.” ‘ 

“ Your taste must be particular. Why; even 
i, who never liked her, confess her:face is per- 

ect.” 

“ Shall I tell you what I thought of her?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

“That she was a pretty, ase aye look- 
ing girl, who coul “oorrect 
English, and who, .when’ “passion cool 
would be a perpetual trial-to her husband.” 

.Milton said nothing, only’ looked fixedly 
at the speaker, who went on quickly,— 

‘“‘She was with me about a quarter of an 
hour, and she never seemed at her ease. She 
spoke of ber husband as ‘ his lordship,’ and 
I am not sure she did not call: me * Sir.’” 

“Well?” 

“ And after that you persist in telling me 
she is fit to be a peeress.” 

“Rosamond Lestrange was fit to be a 
duchess, as far as beauty and breéding went.” 

‘* And you can say this after what TI have 
told Fo of her manners ?” 

“ es.”’ 

“Then you must think me an idiot ?"’ 

* Nothing of the sort.” 

“ Bat ——” 

“The matter lies in a nutshell. You did 
not see the Countess of Castleton.” 

‘I had w téte-d-téte with her inher private 
sitting-room at the hotel.” 

“ Not with her?"’ 

“T assure you yes. It was by spocial 
appointment. She chose her own time.” 

* All the same, you did not-see her. You 
are a stranger to me, and of Miss Lestrange’s 
life before she went. on the. stage’ I know 
nothing. I can only conolade there is a secret 
in, her past which would not reflect credit 
ppon. her rew title; therefore, she avoided 
you, and sent someone to represent her at the 
interview, probably—from your description— 
her maid.” 

Hal clutched wildly at Mr. Milton’s arm. 

‘‘She had no reason*to avoid me. “TI tell 
you I had never seen her in my life.” 

‘‘Not as Lady Castleton, perhaps. You 
must have known her in ‘some inferior 
position, and she fears the fact. getting 
abroad,” 

The words awoke a new idea in _Harry’s 
heart. Not the tenth; that, poor fellow, he 
was far enough from guessing; but his Katy 
had once been the darling of her father's 
village. There must have been many a village 
girl who had cause to remember her kindness. 
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LL 
one of these had left “under a cloud”: all 
faces had: been turned against her, only Katy 
had pitied her. “She was~-so dull,” his 
innocent darling had declared, “‘it was go 
natural she should long to see the world ; she, 
for one, could not/blame ‘Rose Dell.” 

Well, Rose Dell had left the village and 
betaken herself to London ; doubtless, when 
Katy was dying, ‘she had her old 
protégée in the famous actress, It was natural, 
indeed, if ‘this were so, that’ Rose should hide 
from him. ‘Poor girl, she «must* dread: the 
sight pipazene who knew the past—yes, that 
was'j 








He told his th +0 Mr. Milton. 

‘©What- about fruit? ’’ ~inquired the 
Jatter, coolly. 

Hal felt nonplussed. 


“Phat is only: fancy. No’ doubt it's 
‘not poisoned at a 
“Then why*did Ledy Castleton disguise 
and spend an hour ‘in the’streets on 
such a night as this?” 

“ We have no proof that she did.” 

“ Then how about the handkerchief?” 

Mr. ‘Bradley fairly-stamped ‘his foot with 
anneyeae ‘ - 

‘I-never knew such a pertinacious fellow 
aa you are. “You-seem*bent’on making the 
Countess out a ” 

* Think of my sensational story.” 

“You must a great nuisance to your 
friends if this is the way you go on when'you 
are seeking sensational plots !”’ 

“ Perhaps I am.” 

Hard ashe tried to do-so, Mr, Bradley 
‘could not hide’ his annoyance fromthe young 


° his : 
‘welcome, and: he longed to rid the stranger of 
it ; but a strong presentiment: ofthe truth of 
his warning possessed him. Somehow, he could 
not leave the iage and let the deadly fruit 
do its-work ; but Mr. Bradley had-no such 

. “The next time'the train’sto he 
ly collected” his property, took*the fruit 
in his hand; and the compartment. 
‘It’s no use,” muttered*the author. “I 
have no right to follow him. “Besides, if he 
saw me on his track’he could'defeat my ends 
by jamping into ac “where there-was 
only-room for one. “Tt’s a great pity, ‘for I 
took quite-a fancy to“him. “Why cotild not 
he take my warning as it was-meant?” 

Then as the train moved‘on he comforted 
himeelf by the reflection that the obstinate 
stranger might, in reality,have paid more 
“heed to the warning thar he- ed todo ; 
too proud to yield his‘ would-be rescuer, 
 f at least might heed‘the caution when 

lone. 

“But as he would, Arthur Milton could 
not” sh the matter “from ‘his thonghts ; 
struggle as.he would, jhe could not ‘fix his 
attention -on, paper or book ;his* “thoughts 
story. "The faoe of is iute eourpesion haaatod 

. The © companion 
him. He had never felt so‘glad-to: be at the 
end of a journey se when the train’at last 
reached Calais. 

His only luggage .being- a -small band-hag, 
|. he waa not. detained by. any calling of porters. 
He quitted the train among the first, and.was 

walking, briskly.to.ths barrier, when some im- 
pulse made him look at -#he carriages -he 
passed in search of.his late companion. 
“41t.would:bo a relief to me if-he were right 
a 
‘t Besides, if I .saw~him: ight. ps 
(should leave off, thinking of him. ‘ 
But it was not “ all § that: he was: to 


a 
“Another moment, and he believed his: worst 
fears were -realizéd, : ihe - “the 


ee Acdittle stir in a distant 
} carriage attracted ttention. 


ro) 

stranger who “had s0 ‘interested him lyin 
back motionless ina corner,‘ with ‘a knot 0 
‘¢efficials bending:overhim. 





. It came to him as a sudden revelation that 


He. advanced to the grou ‘ aa, hw — 
en done 


“petfect French which ha’ 
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good service, he inquired what was the 


matter. 

Some as es wae = ie. Brae" 
+on pushed them as and, putting 
over Bradley’s heart, oried,— 

« Tpatill beats! He yet lives! rome 
to take him to some quiet hotel, where 
can attend him.” t 
‘Bat nothétel would -take in crap “who 
fooked like*s dead man. already, and would 
-cortainly-be one ere he had trespaseed long on 


“hoa waa gr 



















‘case townweet-faced widow, 
ime ‘in “France had failed. 
oharactertstios Of.an English 


“ aryosamar im Weta she\waid, 
ent, ‘peu shinst be “eld 


sid 






believed 
ior staat ety “oes tbe aod madame. |- 
{ee Athen y resale Saal killed aehionctes 








an English doctor: 
staying at the hotel—a celebrated ro sician, 
who had been telegraphed for to a rich milord 
-Anglais. No doubt hewouldexpend his skill‘on 
& tellow-countryman. 
She -him,and Milton's @maze- 


“ment was unbounded when: he-saw--his.own |.orim 


mostintimate friend, Sturgess; enter 
the room. After this elé nothing would 
have power to astonish: 


Iam quite sure Arther Milton went up‘ten 
per cent. in Madame Borione’sestimation when 
she saw = en on him by the 
great 

“T lik tked him ‘at first, Toinette ; I am quite 
sure now he is trustworthy. as 

“I knew “that ‘f?6m ‘the first,” said 
Antoinette; ‘you will let him stay, 
mother ?” 

“ Surely, child!” 

‘Meanwhile, Dr. Sturgess and bis friend were 
shut up together in the salon. ‘Milton ‘poured 
bao ae story ory cB, ‘noWw,"and kept 


your. fren tor oaliteel 
Arti, iy arama 

6.” 

“TPtried to; but it wad no use.” 

i I rec Sie Choy ¥or'see, I know 
the “agsinest poison. 
‘Bat for that I’ shotfd hitve treated him ‘for’ a 
-fit, andthe the result would have ‘been fatal.” 

wats the fatter "= 

wy don” ‘ae sd ‘did 17 

“T’don’t * rie Sétirgeds, did you ever ge 

something you had tree Wishing forall ‘your 
‘life and then feel Botry 7 

“Never!” 

‘Mh, you ate Bo praetioal |” 

“Not too practical to understand yas 
ings,” said the great yaaa kindly. 
‘know well»enough your one desire nes 
-been to be enized & wot = mare reak life, 
and now’ the wish s ‘been. .granted: you find 


5d “would come of 
, bat I fancy, 
poor fellow’s 


«Don't ask what-I ‘believe: I shall-take 
away *the fruit and analyse it; don’t talk 


| So, aiiex pectedly 
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‘And you think he will do well?” 
“It will be a very tedious matter ; but I see 
no reason why he should not pall through. 
Why, Arthur, you look as though your life 
depended‘on my verdict!” 
“It is not* ! _ ry died, Montague, I 

should remorse for not | 
Piven he left the com- 


ceo. tendér! ”’ 
mn depatia, and mttier Ativon’ 
“to a sick/¥66in to take 
e stranger, ‘wi@#e -head-#urse le 
The next morni 6 Stargess wet. 
withra grave air. yt 


“You Were qui 
“You niean- the tetas piso ve 






ete eas poison 
[tbaatet “to have a dozen nién. “Mr, . 
y took bat a ‘*small po “& 


slice of pine-apple. ‘the conditi t 
brought him to; 


‘the result |” 


“Prue |” 

“For his cake she tust-béelicve-for a tite 
that her plot has succeeded,” 

“ oman see why?” 


oan tells her of it; thinkingthey know ber 


eeNot at-all, Mr, Bradley seems to have 
made no secret of - his-call.apon the .Countess, 
80'T thought of sending herthis,”-and he put 
the copy of a note into Milton’s hands. 


‘* Mapam,—Seeing your name among the. effects 
of a Mrs Bradley, I thought you might know the 
relatives of the deceased gentleman. It is my 
melancholy duty°to inform, you he met his 
death quite suddenly in a -railway carriage, 
travelling ‘from -Paris.to-Galais. When -he 
reached the latter place life was said to beex- 
tinct.—Yours truly, “A, Mutton.” 


“wy have only altered one letterof :your 
name,”’ observed the physician, ‘and .the rest 
- of-the letteris quite true. I hear an idiot of a 
French -doctor ‘declared » “poor Bradley was 
dead before I was sent for.’ 

a of tes pepe wn 

‘This 8 to- neeessary one. ys 
but,for this _— will be coming down in 
another disguise, pa es got pp as a Sister of 
Mercy to help in the nursing 

‘*Don’t,; Montague; it’ end awfal.” 

‘Days and night passed. The actual danger of 

poison was soon over, but brain-fever set 
in, and for weeka Harry's:life hung upon a 
thread. It seemed a hand-to-hand struggle 
with-death,and many and many a time death 
almost triumphed. Arthur; Milton nursed the 
siek.man -as though he had been his brother. 
He would not hear of hired aid ; it was ad much 
as he could be persuaded on to let Madame 
» Borione’s » old cook .take,a turn in the 
night watches. Heneglected: his letters, his 
friends,even his novel.inthese days; he seemed 
to live only for Bradley. 

** He will owe his liteto ydu, tinder Heaven,” 
Madam Borione said, one April night, when 


wat might haveBéen ; 
’ Ses a 


‘* You mean she'll want to make away with | 


“T think he will do now.” 

** And you wiil go back to England?” said 

Toinette, gently. ‘How pleased everyoue 

will be to see you!” 

Madame fittd Teft the rom just before; the 

ae ‘were alone in the soft, silvery 
He“ stepped a little closér to her and took 

hand 


her 


“Shall 'you miss me just’a little?” he 
pabted tenderly. 
‘wT maigs you,” 


‘ciate T thine I shall you!” 
taid Toinétte, gravely. 








ey iidhshoe, and have so many 
fried@s. will s66n @ quiét, out-of- 
‘th ay this,’ and shall fel ——”’ 
‘ t, Tothette 7?” 
Y had 10st'a patt ofoar home.” 
y , Will’ you bid meitay 7” 
“No. Eugland is righttal home. Your 
an on néédyou.”’ 
“And I ; bso Wpeepeted 
wife? 1 you 





e thas my 


$)Your haw 6 and “protiis 
fa Meassertnt féeét over life's 


“+€7¢\tgall t68/m ‘three words, darling!” 
paaid® 


roreaen tly. “I léve out 

“Not Q” een y : 

a tiyea i that: en to 
8 a patting * ras 
wat chériswh ‘you all my 

at While ‘life in making 

‘will only fet'me.”’ 


“ “eae of this.” 
‘“{Phink “6! it now,” pléaded ‘Aftfur, his 
sd-the-slender waist, his breath 


So Madame Borione found them, and, albeit 
in“ the éyes of the French population a most 
telerant mother, she was scandalized at the 
sight. 

* Antoinette!’ 

“She has promised to be my wife,” said 
the'young author, a most audacious falsehood, 
sinee the girl -had never spoken a consent, 
bat; perhaps he had read it in her soft eyes. 
Ma + won’t you accept me as #son-in- 
aw 

Toinette took the-epportunity to escape, 
and Madame said, reproachfally,— 

‘You should not trifle with her; she is such 
-a@ trustful child,” 

‘‘ And I want her to be mine—my wife.” 

‘“‘ Bat she-has no dot.” 

‘*My income is a thousand a year, and I 
make quite as much, more ,by my profession. 
I don’t think we need despair of bread-and- 
cheese, madame.” 

Madame gasped. Her own: income was 
under a hundred a year, Was it wonderful. 
It seemed to her that Milton was modern 
Creesus? 

“T love her so dearly,” pleaded the suitor. 
‘“‘T have no near relations of my.own. Believe 
me, dear madame, you would -gain a son 
rather than lose a daughter. 4 

“ T alwaye liked. you,’’ answered the widow, 
simply. ‘You offer Toimette .q far higher 
position than any I ever dreamed of for her ; 
but I am a little selfish. I can*hardly bear to 
} think of parting from my child.” 

‘‘And why + need :you?’’ asked Milton, 
cheerfally. ‘Of ‘course you will share our 
home and teach ‘Toinette to be+an ‘English- 
woman ?”’ 

The next day, for the. first time since he 
reached Calais, Harry Bradley was conscious. 

He did rot come to himeelf,as so°many 
invalids do, with an anxious question as to 
where he was and how he came.there. He 
looked round the room in perfect silence, then 
he fixed hi¢ eyes on hia faithfal nurse, ‘and 
said ‘suddenly,— 

‘“‘ You-were right, Milton.’’ 

Evidently he réméembered all. 

The doctor (to whom Montague Sturgess had 
confided the case when compelled to retarn to 


‘| fanning her 





Ht Bradley: ronounced ont of danger; 
ln hens necked “somant tae him. like a 
‘brother,”’ 
Miiton coloured. 





bout it tilkthen.” 


England) had left speoial directions that the 
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Fai patient was to be kept as quiet as possible, so 
po Arthur tried to dis ie the conversation. 
bs ‘“‘ It will do me more harm not to speak! ” 

te oor the invalid; ‘‘and I wanted to thank 
ae you , 
ah “ No need for that.” 

> “ After I defied your warning you devoted 
your time, strength, and talents to save me 

fl from the effects of my own folly!" 
rep “Nay; at least, your folly was generous. 

is Your nature was too noble to share the sus- 
picion which came naturally to mine.” 

Hal Bradley shuddered. 

‘ “ I could not see her object. I fail to see it 
; now.’ 
& “Don’t think about it.” 
we “I can’t help it!” 

ie “ Think of anything else. Your — your 
a dead wife, even. Think of anything and every- 
at thing but Rosamond, Countess of Castleton!” 






















tee « You think, then, it was she?” 
¢ “‘T am positive of it.” 
ey ** And I thought her a simple village girl! ” 
i “You forget. You only saw the maid. 
q The real Countess I advise you to avoid from 





this time forward!” 

** You surely do not-think she would repeat 
her attempt?” 

“I thought nothing on the subject. A 
ra, friend of mine, a physician of great Senha, felt 
¥ 80 convinced Lady Castleton would pursue 
a her malice to the bitter end that he wrote and 
i told her of your death, that your sick bed 

t. might at least be free from her attentions.” 
a “TI never injured her!” 
** My good fellow, do take my advice ; don’t 
rt think of her. Do you feel well enough for a 
{ piece of news?” 
: ‘*I¢ must be good news, for your face is so 
¥ bright. Whom does it concern ?’’ 

‘* Myself deeply, and one other. We are 
both selfish enough to hope you will sympathise 
with our happiness.” 

“* You don’t mean——” 

‘*Tam going to marry Mademoiselle Borione. 
She and her mother returned with me to 
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(THE WOMAN DESCRIBED AS BRADLEY'S ANGEL-WIFE WAS THE ONE HE HAD SEEN ON THE STAGE AS ROSAMOND L'ESIBANGE !] 


England. If only you get strong and well I 
shall be able to forgive Lady Castleton, since 
she has been the unconscious cause of* my 
finding such a treasure of a wife!” 

There was a strange moistiness about 
Harry’s eyes, and Arthur suddenly remem- 
bered the deep band on his hat, and for whom 
it was worn. 

‘Forgive me!” he said, impulsively. “I 
forgot.” 

‘Never mind,” said Hal, wistfully. “TI 
congratulate you with all my heart! I know 
sifte © nappy cnaartinge is one of Heaven's best 

ifts 

“ And —- was happy e” 

“We had known each other from little 
children. My wife was the loveliest woman I 
ever met!” 

“You must see Toinette. She is such a 
dear little g:rl! I feel as if I could not be 
grateful enough for her love!” 

Hal Bradley sighed. 

‘*May your happiness be more prolonged 
than mine! Perhaps = think my grief un- 
natural; perhaps you think I bear my trouble 
ill. Let me show you her face—her sweet, 
pictured face! When once you have seen even 
my Kathleen’s portrait you will understand 
new, having loved her once, I find the whole 
world a blank without her ! ” 

‘“‘T shall think it an honour,” said Milton, 
ow mply, and then he took the locket Harry put 

8 hands to the window, as though to 
ee its miniature more carefully ; in reality, 
lest he should be disappointed in the picture 
after the husband’s rapture. 

When he had touched a spring, and the case 
flew open, he felt thankfal from the bottom of 
his heart that the sick man could not see his 
cee. sa he Oe See picture in the 

e 

He knew that horror, dismay, and ion 
must be stamped upon his features, for the 
woman now ted to him as Bradley’ 8 
angel. wife was the same he had seen on the 
public stage as Rosamond Lestrange ! 
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Alas! the object of the poisoned fruit was 
enough now. 

My lady the Countess had heard her true 

husband was on her track, and did not shrink 

from murder to free herself from the existence 

of a man whose very life convicted her of 


eilton 

ton was 8) from horror. In hia 
wildest dreams he never imagined a 
tragedy like this ! 


(To be continued.) 








Hit to Housewives, A much talked-of 
cook says: ‘If I have an extensive picture- 
gallery, and want you to come and see it and 
enjoy it, I will not take you in and show you 
everything at oo. You could not see half of 

te it then. I will simply show 
eds one : anh given cture to-day, let ene feast Donat 6 eyes 
upon it, and show you another 

In this way I will keep up ar p te stite til 
you have seen the whole otf the same 
with dishes, per peaans ok only two, ‘oaee. You 
enjoy them, and ee oe like to have 
some more to-morrow. But you won't get 
them. If I gave you the same dish till you 
have become satiated, you 
again. So I will keep you waiting till you 


Hee 
bgbes 


Bus Tout hen ak ——, horrors and solici- 
tudes, and to make it - more shameful and 
detestable, it is doomed to stand in awe of 
those to whom nothing could give influence or 
weight but the power of betraying. 
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Jill 


[RATHER A CERKMONIOUS INTRODUCTION FOR BROTHER AND SISTER, 18 IT NOT, GIPSY?'’ BE LAUGHED.) 


NOVELETTE.) 
THE SISTERS OF THORPE 
GRANGE. 
—o:— 
CHAPTER Ik 


Tue last ray of the evening sun had gilded 
the West with its glory, as he sank to rest 
beneath a bank of grey clouds, turning them 
into crimegon and gold ; whilst Thorpe Grange 
and its white walls, over which the roses 
loved to twine, became dark and gloomy, left 
there with its windows open to receive no 
more than the last note of some bird later 
than its fellows, or the vesper of the whisper- 
ing leaves. : 

Even the two girls, who had but a few 
moments before occupied a seat so that they 
could witness his departing glory, arose as 
the golden edges disap in the deep 
sombre shade now pervading all, the while 
a shiver passed through their frames. 

The one was tall, willowy, and slender in 
form; she could not have been more than 
twenty, but her quiet gentle ways might have 
failed to endow her with the youth which her 
sister, but two years her junior, so fully ex- 
pressed at the same time, that the style of 
beanty of each was in such total variance 
that they were, on most occasions, distin- 
= as the dark or the fair Miss Glen- 


elling. 

Lillfan, the elder, christened Lilly by 
friends and relatives, was of that delicate 
class of loveliness which her name signified, 
the whiteness of her complexion relieved but 
by the rose-tint which suffased her cheeks, 
deepening, as it would, on the least emotion, 
beneath the alabaster skin. Her eyes were 
blue, like the heaven above; the while her 
hair was of that tawny colour which in the 
sunshine would turn to dead gold. 

Mande, the younger, was a bright, merry 


| | | i 


nymph, in whose dark eyes there ever lurked ; 


a ray of mischief. Her complexion was of a 


| creamy hue, on which a colour, bright as a 


dumask rose, rested ; and her hair, in direct 
contrast to her sister’s, was black as night. 

She was her father’s pet—his Gipsy he 
named her—and as Gipsy she was always 
known and recognized. 

Mr. Glendelling considered there was no 
girl in the neighbourhood for miles round 
could compete with his darling—an opinion 
he did not hesitate to impress upon the young 
beauty—who would, on studying her features 
whenever the opportunity presented itself, 
come to the conclusion that on that point she 
folly sgreed with him. 

Yes; Lillian was a sweet, pretty girl the 
world around Thorpe would admit, but she 
could not come near the other sister—the 
beautiful brunette, as they would flatteringly 
style her—and until she had flown the 
parental nest, they feared the insipid beauty 
of the other would fail to prove an attraetion 
to the young men who fluttered around the 
home of the banker. 

Bat in this they were wrong ; for before the 
rg | had left the French college, in which 
she had completed her education abroad, 
Lillian had become betrothed to the Hon. 
Sydney Mount Aven—the Mount Aven 
estate being not far situate from their own 
lovely home. 

The old lord had taken a great fancy to 
Mr. Glendelling, for be had proved himself a 
true friend to the nobleman on many ooca- 
sions ; advancing him large sums of money at 
different times to meet the debts which he 
was so frequently called on to pay for the 
extravagances Of his eldest and favourite son, 
and showing him such true friendship and 
commiseration in the great grief which over- 
came him when he received tidings of that 
son's death, that when Sydney told him of 
his intentions towards the Lilly, he —— 

6 





not only his consent, but the re gave 
him to receive her into their ily. 


4 i 


Neollanl 





Lady Mount Aven opened her arms to- 
wards her also, and Lillian felt a happiness 
even greater than the affection she experit need 
for her lover in the thought that the mother's 
love, for which she had longed but neverknown, 
would now be realised. . 

And thus matters were when Gipsy re- 
turned with French ways and a French 
tongue, with which she lisped English in a 
pretty, fascinating way, bringing all around 
her under the magnetism of her charm. 

* And so you will one day be ‘My Lady’?” 
she was saying to her sister, who, with girlish 
delight, had been telling her of her engagement, 
and the pleasure she would have in introducing 
her to her future brother-in-law. 

They had vacated their seat by the open 
window then ; for, as Gipsy said, ‘‘ In England 
one scarcely knew what summer was till it 
was jast going away;” and, although fine, 
the wind made one quite shiver. ‘‘ Bat then, 
dear,” she added with a laugh, ‘I am not in 
love, you know.” 

Lillian looked up and smiled, wondering 
within herself how Jong it would be ere 
Cupid's shaft would enter that young heart. 
Ana then she moved towards the table, to 
open a richly-bound album that she might 
show to her sister the it of her lover. 

“Ig he not handsome?" she asked, turning 
to the leaf on which he was portrayed; tut 
oa, made little comment, only staring with 
wide-open eyes at the photograph, the while 
the colour on her cheeks deepened to crimson ; 
and then murmuring something about not 

being able to give au. opinion until she had 
seen the original, she turned to the piano. 

‘Do play something, Lillian, dear, between 
the lights,” she said, turning down the lamps, 
until merely a coft red shade pervaded the 
apartment; and then resuming the seat she 
had but recently vacated by the window, she 
looked ont into the still, quiet night, the while 
her sister’s voice was the only sound breaking 
softly on her reverie. 





For Gipsy, lively, merry Gipsy, had in these 
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few moments become very quiet, and a sus- 
icious moisture had gathered beneath the 
park fringes of her velvety a — in a 
large splash,-a heavy tear 
cream of her lama dress, followed te 
and yet another,-when tbe door being opened, 
she hastily recovered herself, all traces they 
had left behind “being brushed away aslMr. 
Glendelling enteredthe roo 
“All in the dark, children ?” who "anid, 
moving to turn np ‘the lamps ; but “Gipsy 


“Deli’t do that, papa, “dear,” “she “said, 
to where she was seated. “4ilt. is 


“mo heed, -until 






Pre rich colour which had mounted to her 
ace. 

Lifting the lid she recklessly tossed.on the 
floor a ie articles of dress so°Which'she paid 
beneath, a@emall cabinet of 
ebony inlaid'with pearl came in'wiew. 

“This eheilitted —— then, tossing 


in the-sest, closed the lid. 


the tiny?@eors which saaitte dneweueied 
pe tems a nent of Gemmers 30 


thought how beautiful she looked, with their 
sofsxtys falling on her, and then she turned 
towards her own room, when something whita 
on the carpet attracted her attention. 
‘One of Gipsy’s letters she has let fal! 
cables.” * she»solilog 


from-her 


» and she 


light left 
er notice; 
Or a mo. 





cards for 

































































egone. 








“ There, Gipsy, Istold ew it venta 
be!” Mr. Glendelling ars -on~whom her 
ane mood was not lost. She looked Up; 
then,— 

‘“‘I think I have taken a chill,” she eaid ; 
“I forgot I was in the treacherous clime of 
perfidious Albion!” a smile breaking over 
her countenance, but it soon vanished. ‘I 
don’t feel very well to-night, dear,’ she 
added, “and would be glad to go to bed. 
You don't mind, do you?" and she put her 
arms.lovingly around her father’s neck. 

She kissed him then, but of Lillian sitting 
«so near she took little or no notice, merely 
telling her not to hurry: because of ther, and 
would have left the room, had she not 
‘advanced to where she was standing. 


‘‘T am quite sure you are ill!" she said. 
‘‘ Why did you not-eay'so before; dear? I 
am £0 sorry,” and she would bave accompanied 
her from the room, but Gipsy would not hear 
of it, even shrinking from her’ when she 
approached ; and then, as a servant answered 
-her summons, she only stayed for a moment 
to reeesive the banker’s caress, and’ she was 


‘Thad no idea the child was not well,” he 
said to Lillian, ‘when the door closed behind 
her. “Has she'been over-wearying hervelf’? ” 

‘* No, papa,’’ was the reply. ‘ She was all 
right until within the last “hour, when her 
manner suddenly changed ! ’—a change which 
— Mr. Glendelling nor Lilly could nnder- 
stand, 

Bat once in her own room, Gipsy soon dis- 
missed her maid. ‘' She could not bear to have 
her hair brushed that night,” she said. And. 
now that she had removed her dress she 
would dispense with her services ; but she 
was to have Miss Lillian informed she was on 

ano account to hasten, as she would be soon 
asleep. 

But no sooner had the door closed behind 

wher than Gipsy was.on her knees beside a 
trunk which remained the same as when she 


came to gay ager It had. never been |- 


unpacked by orders, as she said it only 
contained a few useless articles. which she 
would rather arrange herself. She had 
slipped on @ peignoir cardinal with cream 
lace, over which her black hair fell in‘rich 





profusion, enhancing her great beauty, and 


' stooped “to kies the unconscious sleeper she 





itebonld:dincoverar tn 
— 





lips, one alone remaining, which she had ‘not 
as yet opened. 

' Buta without wamed her tostart, and, 
rising hastily, she tossed the articles back, 
only retaining the cabinet, with which in her 
hand she moved towards the toilet-table, as 
Lillian entered the room. 

‘* Not in. bed, Gipsy |” she exclaimed, re- 

g the childish figure before her. 

‘No; I.could not sleep,” “was the reply, 
“and go I thought I would look over these old 
letters to find an address I have lost; bat I 
suppose it is gone, for I can’t.see it. But it is 
quite early yet,’’ she added, raising her eyes to 
& timepiece standing on the mantelpiece. 

“ Yes, dear, it is early, not yet eleven ; but 
papa was so fidgety fearing you were ill, "that 
I came myeelf-to see how matters stood, and 
to relieve his anxiety.” 

“Oh | lam tired; that isall, Lilly. Whata 
dear old worry it is,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ Tell him, 
dear, I had ss but I shall be all right 
in the morning, and him ‘this, and this,” 
when, advancing to w! are ber sister still stood, 
she kissed her.on either cheek. 

“There, just see what you bave done,’ 
Lillian paid, whilst recovering from the un- 
expected embrace which — bestowed on 
her,{and she would have stayed to assist her 
— ay ether the treasures which, in her 

fallen from the cabinet she held, 
not she prevented'her. 

“I will seom pick~them-all up,” she said. 
es ae Pia night!” 

“ Not good-night, G ” Lillian returned, 
moving towards the on. “for I-shall come 
and see you again; but don’t sit ae, dear, 
and let me ring for Annette.” ‘And she would 
have advanced for that ‘purpose, but Gipsy | damask 
objected. 


Tne ompuhe ietipapensdens filléd “with | when 
eee er 





d, and 


: s oud. “ne moon 
ame” —_ ’ 
a . idsover her fea. 


“Not tong, dear “vgheatwered. ‘I have 
uw whilst youslept, bué I must 
itis to late,” 

: Pos at poe left her breast 
bosom, forgetting 
t love for her— 
caanly sister ; and moved from the 
_ > — that dreadfal doubt wearing into 

r soul. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue morning broke fresh and fair around 
seeoee, iowey sun = ing with glad rays from 
behind:-the sof theearly dawn, and 
the birds pa ar in a merry chorus as they 
sang amid the green‘leaved boughs of the 
trees which surrounded the Grange itself. 

In the distance beyond the brown and yel- 
low of far-off fields could be seen the waters 
of the Yare sparkling and shimmering with 
the broad light on its surface, and farther still, 
Scughed. popiaan ale tie ladigr aploe of the 

e spire e 
cathedral in the adjacent city, besween which 
and the country surrounding Thorpe little 
woods stood here and: there, shutting: out the 
noise and bustle which might otherwise have 
reached this sequestered spot. 

Bat so secluded was around that. one 
—_ t have thought themselves hundreds of 

from the town where the big chimneys 

belged ‘forth their volumes of smoke: high 

above the: _~ the trees, -antil-as dark 

black | clou rolled to.-mix with the 

dwellers in thetr A soe bon ms 

the sa mes 
cankaee go near. 


when Lillian made toate 

ren Line and ‘Gia mae, ele pe 

roses, still wet with: the ee dew; which 

he had already gather 

» tend Gatioe > you like with them,” 

he said, 7 alge, Bae them on the snow-white 
the dainty breakfast china, the 

while he gave and conlved the customary 


‘t No; no; she has unfastened my hair, and | kiss. 


Lcould not bear her. worrying-about me how.” 
A’short while after, a: was asleep, the 
deep fringes of +her. eyel: ing on: her 
cheek. They were moist as with the evening 
dew ; otherwise a. peaceful calm, like that of 
an infant, remained.on each feature. 
Lillian, true to her word, came to bid her 
good- night. The moonbeams-had entered in 
*swixt ..the unclosed curtains; and as she 


“And how is my darling this morning?” 
he asked, looking fondly into Gipsy’s face, 28 
Lillian was already engaged arranging her 
Sao csdsahe beter? oe ered, 

“T am papa,” she answ 
“‘and:no cold, as ‘Iwas only 
tired," and then up a crimson rose 
which, after having inhaled its perfume, she 
fastened close to her round, full: throat. 





‘Are they not lovely?" ‘she said, returning 
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those which her sister had arranged, when 
© banc fell across the window, and she 
moved quickly round. 
‘©Guthbert!’’ she exclaimed, beneath her 
breath, and would have advanced holding out 
ber hand to the new-comer, when something in 
bis manner her, and left her stand. 
ing where she was, a colour deep as the flower 
she wore mounting to her temples. 

“ Come in, Sydney, my boy!” Mr. Glendel- 
ling was saying to the visitor, who had al. 
ps oroseéed the.threshold of. the French 
ar hina and.then he rang the bell, giving 
directions for another cover. to be laid. 

And still Gipsy remained with a half-dazed 
look, watching him as he ad to where 
Lillian was pearing _ coffee — & silver 
urn, watching a8 whispered a some- 
thing in her ear which made the love light to 
leap to her blue eyes; and then forthe’ first 
time he appeared to notice that she was in 
the room. . 

He looked to where she was standing, and 
Lillian remembered then’ it was the first.time 
they had seem each other. 

“How stupid,” she said, ‘but papa and I 
losent ou had never.seen Gipsy before—-my 

ttle er te ail ten eg Fem 

ope you nara friends. psy, the 

Hon. Sydney Mount Aven.” 

“Rather # ceremonious introduction for 
brother and sister, is it not, rig H "he 
la, , holding ont his hand to girl, 
whilst Lillian returned to her duties, 

But Gipsy made no reply; she merely held 
out hers in a méchanical kind of way; and he 
thought how cold it was as he released it. Then 
she geated herself by. the table, when the 
conversation became general; but, with . the 
exception of the two men who carried it on, 
its animation soon . 

Pe Rew not been eae ae of me 
effect Sydney's a: on her 
sister ; 25a thin Miers, veonexed to. her the 
events of the last evening 
the disoovery ebethad made ia s different ight, 

made in a nt } 
it now came back to her in all its hideous 
meaning, and the sense of a deep wrong en- 
tered into her mind. 

“ What is it you propose doing, Sydney?” 
Mr. Glendelling asked. “Are you going to 
tide with the girls, or are you.all going to laze 
suey glorious day amidst the flowers and 
the birds?” 

‘*‘ Ag far as I am concerned,” Sydney an- 
swered, ‘I can dono more than deliver my 
mother’s ene, eh is‘that she would be 
délighted if and her sister would spend 
the day.at Monnt Aven, » For. myself, I have 
promiséd. to, ba one. of a fishing party, com- 
prised of some officers fromthe barracks, 
although I ‘would far rather stay: oy an 
added, with a rneful conntenance, and ing 


Bat she had, turned away, and askin 
Gipay. to accompany her, wonld, have steppe 
ont to she prate ch like velvet, green and 
soft, lay before the open window ; but-she had 
letters to ‘wiite, shesaid, and she was certain 
they cotld. di Aner society, and 
before éither nould-remonstrate she was gone. 

‘The banker had adjourned to his study, so 
that they could avoid each, other. no,longer ; 
and notwithstanding Lillian's anxiety that 
he. would be late for the. excursion, 
Sydney détermined on their taking, a .stroll 
in the glad sunshine, amid the sweet-scented 
roses. 

“When did your sister return from the 
Continent ?” he asked, the while he plucked 
one from its stem to give to:her. 

"Only. two at ;’ she replied, and 
when he would have fastened the. flower in 
her dress she moved from him. “Don’t do 
je Of she said, ‘*I—I, don’t like is’ placed 
‘ ere,” 


«He Jooked down on her then, a strange, 
sad light coming into his hazel eyes. 
“Why not, °F ittian 7” he d. ‘You 


meyer refused me before.”’ 
“It was.different then,’’ she replied, almost 


a 


-her invitation,’ she replied, -an 


and notwithstand.- |, 








angrily. ‘‘ Bat see how late it is!’ she added, 
referring to her watch. ‘I shall be sorry to 
keep you from your friends.” 

He remained for a moment thinking, hoping 
she would give some reason for her alte 
bearing towards him, that she- would urge 
some fancied. wrong, that he might refute it, 
and take her in his arms and tell her how he 
loved her. 

Bat she made no sign, only standing there 
cold. asa statue, the rose he had pon her 
held in her soft white hand, and its delicately- 
tinted leaves ruthlessly. scattered at her feet. 

“Do you wish me to go then, Lillian?” he 
said. ‘And what shall I say to my mother?”’ 

“That we shall be most happy to accept 

then as he 
moved aside she raised her eyes to his, filled 
po ang love as he could nof fail to under- 
stand. 

Bat when he would have embraced her her 
manner as suddenly changed; she.shrank 
from the arms he held ont to her, and then 
with a cold and loveless kiss they parted. 

“Her first impulse as he turned away was 
#6 have recalled him to her, to have told him 
that she knew his secret, to have shown him 
that which-would have condemned him, and 
heard his explanation, hoping yet in her great 
love that there was some escape from the 
mystery which surrounded it,that he was true 
—still true to her.’ But the pride she could not 
conguer restrained her, and when she would 
have called him by name her tongue refused 
its office. And so the last sound of his re- 
treating footsteps went from her, and the cry, 
which came when it was too late, returned to 
her with the summer.breeze. 

She was alone, at least that relief was 
afforded her ; there was no one to witness her 
sorrow, and so she threw herself on the velvet 
tarf, her. tears falling like dew on the green 
grass, the while her whole frame was shaken 
with her emotion; and the birds singing their 
glad songs over her head. 

She arose then, gathering together the rose 
leaves from where she had scattered them in 
her anger, pressing them base to her lips, 
and speaking to them as though they under- 
stood her sorrow, and then she turned—to see 
Gipsy beside her. 

“What a time you have been, Lillian!” she 
said. ‘‘Papa sent me to look for you. I 
have ‘finished my letters long ago, and if we 
are going to Lady Mount Aven’s, it is..time 
we dressed; but where is Sydney?” 

‘Sydney,’ she repeated, in a dreamy tone, 
“the is gone—on the river with his friends.” 


‘The words came from her in disjointed 


phrases, and then looking into Gipsy’s velvet 
eyes,—‘ Have you and Sydngy ever met 
before?” sho asked. 

“Why, what should make you think that?” 
she returnéd. ‘You know I have been away 


“from home so long that I knew no one around 
“Thorpe Grange.” 


“TI thought you were strangers,” Lillian 


‘said, “until—until I_ moe this up last 


night where you had ped it,”” and she 


.dgew from her bosom the envelope, over 


which she had shed so many tears the 


previous evening. . 


Gipsy took it from her, She knew what it 
contained, but she conld not restrain from 
kissing it, even then. 7 

“TI hoped you would never have known, 
Lilly,” she said; ‘but it is all over now,” 
and she tore it into a thousand pieces, casting 
them to the wind. 

‘‘For ‘my datling .Mandie!"’ ‘Those were 


the only words written en the back, but Gipsy 


remembered, too well, how her heart had 
Ieapéd with joy when it came to her at the 
Pension in Bruges, where she admitted she 


“had known Sydney now two years since; 


but, for nine months before she left she had 
heard nothing of him, and never seen him 
Until they met that mo P 

‘** Bat he did not call himself Sydney,’ she 
added. ‘ Guthbers Monntgomery was the 
name I knew him by, although I felt sure it 
was not his own, He told me he was heir to 
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@ large estate in England, but that owing to 


some misunderstanding between him and his 
father he could not return home then.” 

“And he was your lover, Gipsy?” Lillian 
questioned, in a eold, hard voice, for she knew 
when Sydney was away from Mount Aven, 
and on his return—it was scarcely three 
months after that—she had‘ become his 
affianced wife. 

‘He was,” Gipsy returned, with flashing 
eyes, ‘but he has evidently forgotten, or 
wishes to forget, all about it now.” 

‘“‘ And you loved him, Gipsy ?” 

“I did.” 

_ It was all Lillian: asked,and then as her 
sister’s answer came she turned from the 
spot, linking her arm within hers, 

“Come along,” ahe said. ‘As you say, we 
shall be late.” 

They moved away then, the noontide sun 


per fees its bright rays on the turf where she 


and her lover had parted ; and like a requiem 
over her dead hopés came the notes of the 
songsters.in the branches above. 

A short time after and they were wending 
their way a the shady path which through 
a shrabbery led themtothe Mount Aven estate, 
Lillian the while like one in a dream, walking 
beside Gipsy, where.she and Sydney had: so 
often strolled together ; but-she never named 
him now, only speaking of Lady Mount Aven, 
whom. she felt sure would welcome her so 
kindly ;. drawing her. sister's attention to the 
beauties of the surrounding landscape, and 
then falling into silence, not until her lady- 
ship, who, when the greeted them, noticed 
how ill she was.locking, bursting into tears. 

‘*My dear. child, what made you walk, and 
all in the heat of the day ?’’, her kind hostess 
said, ascribing,as.she did, her emotion to the 
influence of the weather, the while Gipsy 
stood by, not knowing what tosay. — 

But with a-strong effort. Lillian soon re- 
covered A 

“ Forgive me, dear Lady. Mount Aven,” she 
said. ‘I am afraid I overtaxed my strength, 
but thought it would not be so hot walking 
through the woods,’’ and she would have 
arisen. from the sofa had not the elder lady 
prevented her, insisting on her maid, whom 
she had summoned, still bathing her temples 
with Ean de Cologne, the while she waved 
to and fro an immense feather fan, which she 
carried. 

“That will do, Symonds,” she said, as Lil- 
lian insisted she had now fully recovered, and 
required that person’s services no longer; and 
then her ladyship proposed they should 
adjourn to a marquee in the grounds, where 
lunch *had been prepared according to her 
orders. 

“Tt is so delightfally cool here! '’ she said, 
as she threw herself on the couch inside the 
tent, which was shaded by the large chestnuts 
spreading their full-leaved branches.over it, 
entirely excluding the bright sun which 
glanted off, and spread its golden heat over 
jw = green grass, where the sheep rested 

yond, 

And Lillian became brighter, forgetting for 
the while her great sorrow, as her: ladyship 
eulogised on the charming grace of her sister, 
who was wandering hither and thither, in the 
full enjoyment of her new surroundings, 

‘‘ That boy will be, baked !’’, Lady: Mount 
Aven remarked to his Icrdship, who.now 
approached where they were, . referring to 
Sydney, who was supposed to be catching fish 
beneath a glaring sun. 

It was the firat time his name had been men- 
tioned, and Lillian felt the, blood flow from 
her face, leaving her deadly white. 

‘‘I.do believe the child is going to faint 
again,” her ladyskip said, in an. alarmed tone ; 
but Gipsy making her appearance at the 
moment, declaring how frig she had 
been at coming unawares on. the figure of an 
old hermit in a cell, her attention was with- 
drawn from the other, who quietly recovered 


her composure. 
But Lillia ian was glad when the afternoon 
had ended and their kind. hostess.had bid 
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them adieu, after seeing them seated in the 
carriage which she insisted on ordering to 
convey them to the Grange; her ladyship the 
while thinking and wondering what it could 
be that had so altered her favourite, who had 
bid her adieu, kissing her tenderly, with the 
tears welling to her beautiful eyes, and not a 
word, not a simple message to her boy. 





CHAPTER III. 


“ Warts, papa dear, to Aunt Agatha, and tell 
her I should so much like to visit her fora 
time. I know she would be glad to have me 
with her.” 

It was Lillian, who with her arms clasped 
around her father’s neck, was thus begging 
him to send her from Thorpe. 

‘*T am not well, dear,” she pleaded, “ and I 
feel nothing but a change will do me good. 
You will write, won’t you?” 

He looked sadly down on the thin white 
face upraised to his, and the banker wondered 
what it was that had come over his darling 
within the last few weeks. 

He had even asked Gipsy, but that young 
lady had professed to be in perfect ignorance ; 
although, whenever Sydney visited the Grange 
now, Lillian was always absent, and she was 
his only companion. 

But it was not that he had forgotten her, 
nor had their last parting in the rose walk 
faded from his memory ; but for some unac.- 
countable cause, which he could not fathom, 
she declined to see him from that day, until 
at last he began to weary of attempting to 
elucidate a mystery she was determined to 
conceal, and he began gradually, at first 
almost unknown to himself, to feel a balm for 
his wounded feelings in the society of the 
younger sister. 

And thus it was, when Lillian sadly turned 


her back on Thorpe Grange to visit the aunt ° 


to whom Mr. Glendelling, at her request, had 
written. 

Aunt Agatha was a maiden lady, living in 
a large flat in the Grosvenor Mansions, where 


she enjoyed life with all its luxuries in the | 


sole companionship of a favourite nephew, 
son of an only sister who had died when he 
was but two days’ old, confiding him with her 


last breath to her care. And Miss Glendel- | 


ling had accepted the charge, taking the 
helpless infant to her heart and home, and 
placing him on a footing a little above the pet 
dog and cat which hitherto had monopolised 
her affection. 

At first Peter and Minnie-declared open war 
at the intruder's advent, and even after a 
while, when they had become more reconciled, 
resented the liberties little Bertie would take 
with their ears and tails, whose chubby arms 
frequently bore witness to what had passed 
between them. 

Bat the twenty-five years which had passed 
since then had made sad changes in Miss 
Agatha’s household. Poor Peter had gone 
the way dead dogs mostly do, carrying his 
stone with him to the bottom of the water 
which formed his grave, leaving Minnie to 
mourn his loss and live out her nine lives as 
best she might; and when Aunt Agatha re- 
ceived her brother's letter, she was only too 
glad that Lillian should make her home hers 
as long as she liked. 

She felt she wanted something else to pet ; 
she said Bertie had grown too big to caress; 

eshe could never love another dog after poor 
Peter, whose successor—a horrid little pug 
her nephew had brought home—never took to 
her ‘nor she to that, that she felt she had 
@ vacuum in her big heart the love for her 
niece would fill. And so{%t was with o 

arms that the good lady received Lilly on her 
alighting from the carriage which had been 
= to the Great Eastern station to meet 

er. 

Aunt Agatha was alone when she arrived, 
Bertie being still at his club, his return re- 
maining an uncertainty until a quarter.of-an- 
hour previous to the dinner which, even for 





his pleasure, Miss Glendelling never allowed 
to wait. Therefore, six days out of the seven 
her nephew dined away from the Mansions ; 
but on this occasion he entered;within a few 
moments of Lilly's advent. 

The girl had just released herself from her 
aunt’s embrace, who insisted on conductin 
her herself to the pretty room she had ha 
arranged for her, preceded by the little maid 
who had been engaged for her especial benefit, 
when Bertie presented himself before them. 

‘See, our Norfolk Lilly has arrived!” the 
elder lady said, addressing her nephew, who 
apparently had no eyes for any one else as he 
fixed them on his cousin’s face, and then he 
held out his hand kindly to her. 

“IT thought ladies from the country brought 
roses on their cheeks, but you will have to 
gather yours in town,” he said. 

A faint blash rose to her temples then, 

“‘T am tired,” she said, “‘ with the journey, 
that is all,” and she raised her large blue eyes, 
which looked so sad, to his, and then, mar- 
shalled by Aunt Agatha, she left the room. 

‘‘ The heat is enough to kill any one,” Bertie 
said, when left to himself. ‘I don’t wonder 
at my pretty cousin looking white and thin,” 
and he threw open another window, seating 
himself between that and the door, which his 
aunt had left unclosed, in a most delightful 
draught; Jack, as the pug was called, laying 
panting at hie feet. 

“Charming little girl, isn’t she, old fel- 
low?” he continued, addressing his conversa- 
tion to the dog, who seemed too fat to do more 
than look up, as much as to say it was all 
right; his master advising him the while that 
if he studied the comfort of his own position, 
he would be very civil to the young lady in 
question. And no sooner did Lillian, with 
Miss Glendelling, reappear, than to show how 
he had profited by his lesson, Jack advanced 
to meet them, allowing his red rag of a 
tongue to express by sundry licks the affection 
he was anxious to bestow on her, the while 
, his stiffly-curled tail wagged and ‘ed over 
hia fat back, until in danger of rubbing off 
the coat with it. 

‘*I wish you would dress for dinner,” Miss 
Agatha said, addressing her nephew. “I 
have ordered it half-an-hour earlier, as this 
poor child must be famished! "' and she poured 
out a glass of wine, which she insistedon Lilly 
drinking, to give her an appetite, as she said. 
| The dinner was ready to the moment, and 

Lillian did fall jastice to it. She was hungry 
_ after so many hours’ abstinence, and there 
was a change in her surroundings which in 
sy drove from her mind the sorrow which 
ad lately so absorbed it, 

Bertie Was delightful, and she could not 
resist the merriment which danced in hia eyes 
and showed itself in his droll sayings, often 
calling for reproof from Aunt Agatha, who, 
with a smile wreathing her mouth, declared 
he was incorrigible. 

And if Lillian was happy on the first day, 
she became even more so as days verged into 
weeks, and the weeks became months. 

Bertie, too, now seldom dined at the club, 
according to his formereustom—an alteration 
in his habits which Miss Glendelling noted 
with delight, whilst in her own mind she 
created a romance she only longed to see 


reslised. 

Bat with Lillian it was different, and it 
was with a fear she could not hide from her- 
self that she found that a something more 
than cousinly love was showing itself in 
Bertie's affection for her. 

She liked him more than any man she 
knew, but her heart had died to love on that 
day when, with wpe rose-leaves pressed 
» a lips, she had heard of Sydney’s broken 

‘aith. 

“ His letters, over which she had wept until 
they were all blotted and bleared, she had 
returned with the diamond circlet he had 
clasped around her neck, and the ring which 
had sealed their pledge to each other. 








him, and for hours she had sat with it, feast- 
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ing her eyes on her owo name, written with 
his dear hand. She had even kissed what he 
had traced’; and then the great wrong he hag 
done her came to her remembrance, and with 
& pain like as if her heart was being torn from 
her, she returned that which would havo 
opened her eyes to the injustice she was doin 
him, and he received his own letter with the 
seal unbroken. 

From that day Sydney Mount Aven be. 
came an altered man; he even to take a 
gr in the society of Gipsy, whom hitherto 

e had avoided, and her winsome ways at 
times caused him to forget for a while the 
sister, whom he looked upon now as having 
trifled with his affection. 

It was on one of these occasions they had 
wandered together to where the river flowed 
on peacefally beneath the autumn sky, that 
she told him for the first time the resemblance 
he bore to someone she once knew. 

** You remember,” she said, “ the first morn. 
ing that I saw you, how stupid I seemed? | 
could not help it; I really took you for a Guth. 
oa Mountgomery, whem I met when in 

ruges.”” 

“And were much Seeponianed when you 
found out your mistake ?’”’ he returned. 

‘It was only the likeness startled me for 
the moment,” she answered. “I had no 
reason to be disappointed.” 

“ Then this Guthbert Mountgomery was not 
your lover?” he asked, a tone of jealousy in 
his voice, 

“ ay lover !” and she laughed. ‘‘ I never had 
one |” : 

They were very near to each other then, 
and she had raised those velvet eyes to his, 
80 bewitching ; the breeze from the water the 
while lifting the curls from her fair, smooth 
forehead, andjhe forgot all. Lillian and the 
past faded from his memory, as in that 
moment of intoxicating delight he tcok 
Gipsy to his arms and told her he loved her. 

They moved on then, crushing the dead 
brown leaves beneath their feet, and the river 
went on its way with the white lilies floating 
on its surface. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘IT map a letter from your father, Lilly, this 
morning,’ Aunt Agatha said, when a few 
days after they were seated in the breakfast. 


room, 

Bertie had important business in the city, 
which had taken him out at an unusual early 
hour, leaving the ladies alone, which to Lillian 
was a relief, fer she could not fail to see the 
turn his feelings towards her had assumed, 
and she daily dreaded the dénouement of 
his affection. ~ 

‘Yes, auntie,” she answered. ‘Any par- 
See news, OF p 2 a uest shall 
instantly resarn orpe Grange?’ 

“Farther than sending his love,and trusting 
you are well, my dear girl, he scarcely names 
you, his mind evidently too fully occupied 
with Gipsy’s prospects to leave room for any- 
one else; but read for yourself,” and Aunt 
ee handed her brother's letter across the 
table. 

Mechanically Lilly held out her hand, the 
colour going and coming beneath her fair skin. 
As Aunt Agatha had said, there was little in 
her father’s letter concerning herself ; he“sent 
his love, so glad to hear she was deriving 50 
much benefit from the and that was 
all; and then he went on to say that Gipsy’s 
marriage with Sydney Mount Aven was now 
a settled point, that the wed@ing was fixed for 
the firat week in November, for which great 
preparations were being made. Lillian read 
so far, then laid down the paper which told 
her so much, giving truth to the tale her sister 
had confided to her, the while she thought, in 
the agony of her soul, how soon she was for- 
gotten, and she faithfal to the end to the man 
who had gained the full affection of her young 


And then a letter had come to her from | hear 





6. 
She was about to return it to Miss Agatha, 
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when & script she had left unnoticed 
atiracted her attention. 

‘- Did Lillian ever tell you the reason of her 
parting with Sydney—for that her visit to you 
was due tosome misundervtamding between 
them? I am convinced, and I am also per- 
fectly sure, that the fault lay with herself, by 
whom the engagement was broken.” 

Miss Glendelling had not seen it either, and 
aa she was absorbed in the centents of other 
miseives which had arrived by the same post, 
Lilly tore it off the letter, which she returned 
to the envelope. She felt she could not bear 
to be questioned, and her heart bleeding the 
while, for try as she would to drive all re- 
membrance of him from her, she could not 
erase from her soul that love which had 
become her life. 

In the days that followed came letters from 
Gipsy, speaking to her of the great happiness 
which was hers, and Lillian read them, the 
same cry rising to her lips. “Oh! my dear, 
my dear, and my love, the love I bore you 
was so great.”” 

And then there was a cessation of Gipsy’s 
correspondence ; and as the time drew nearer 
for the wedding, Lillian’s spirits appeared to 
revive. She even seemed happier in Bertie’s 
society, who, with Jack on his best behaviour, 
would accompany her in her walks in the 
adjacent park, or prevail on her to drive with 
him round the enclosure. 

It was after one of these excursions that 
they returned to the Mansions; she kad been 
more than _usually animated, and Bertie 
accordingly in a seventh heaven. 

Aunt Agatha was not at home, and so they 
had the drawing-room to themselves, the re- 
clining rays of the September sun throwing a 
soft light over the maroon velvet of the 
furniture, and making the thick pile of the 
carpet to look richer, the while it turned as to 
gold Lillian’s yellow hair. 

“I wish you were always happy as you are 
to-day, Lily; it makes a fellow feel so 
different,” and Bertie felt so happy himself 
that he could not resist pinching Jack's ear, 
fearing to touch his cousin’s, which he would 
much rather have done. 

“‘ What did you do that for?” she asked, as 
the dog gave a dismal yell ; to make him 
feel miserable, I suppose,” and she caressed the 
poor creature, who, under the influence of her 
consideration, forgot his pain. 

“IT wish I was Jack!” Bertie said. 
if = ? on ee i Sg cannot see 

e advan ‘ou wo erive by belongin 
to the canine tribe ie , Sp 

“Ido,” he answered, “if then you would 
bestow on me the affection you do on him!” 

She was stooping over the animal, but 
raised her head as he spoke, a frightened look 
coming into her large eyes, whilst from his 
bea forth a love she could not mistake. 

“I have wanted to tell you solong,” he went 
on, “but you would not let me; but I can't 
help it now. Tell me, Lillian, you will try to 
love me. I have loved you from the first!” 

He waited then, for her face had become 
white—so white in those few moments that 
he, like a child, had been pleading his cause ; 
but as his voice ceased she seemed to recover 
herself, the while a tamult of thought passed 
through her brain. 

“ Bertie,” she said at last, placing her hand 
—it was 20 cold—on his, “‘ you would not be 
happy even if I said yes. Let us remain as 
we have been, dear—ccusing, no more, and as 
such I will love you!” 

“ That is absurd, Lillian,” he answered, im- 
patiently. “ What is there so repulsive in me 
that you should shrink from me? There is 
not a thing you could ask me that I would not 
do for your sake. Be my wife, darling, and 
-F spite of yourself I make you love 


He had come close to her then, so close that 
she could feel his warm breath on her cheek, 
she could hear his heart bea so near ; and 
in that moment she almost felt tempted to 
oe to the words of love he was pouring into 

er ears. 





She might, she thought, in the wealth of 
his affection, forget the past, and, in the rich- 
ness of his love, even Sydney might be for- 
gotten; but it was onlya moment. At his 
name alone, as it recurred to her memory, 
everything vanished from her mind but that 
great love, which could never die. 

“No, no!” she cried, tearing herself from 
his embrace. ‘Don’t ask me, dear; I could 
never be your wife! ’’ 

He looked at her then, a world of pain and 
misery depicted on his countenance, each 
sentence she had uttered, coming as they did 
in hurried gasps, giving the death-blow to his 
hopes. 

But she did not lift her head, only remain- 
ing with her face buried in her hands the 
while he stood before her, in that moment 
feeling less his own agony than hers. 

‘* Lillian,” he said, each sob she gave finding 
an echo in his breast, ‘look up, dearest; if not 
your lover, let me at least be your friend!” 

She Iffted her head, where the sunbeams 
still rested on the yellow hair. 

“ Friends, Bertie! I hope we may be always 
that!’ she answered, and then their lips met. 
She could not refuse him that, and a few 
moments after the door closed on him and his 
shattered hopes, 

The following day, and a summons came 
from Thorpe, begging Lillian to return to her 
sister's wedding; and then it was when Aunt 
Agatha, after her departure, told him how she 
had begged to remain in London, that Bertie 
knew why it was they were but cousins. 

But when again at the Grange, Lillian’s 
pride came to her rescue, and no one would 
have guessed that the while she was taking 
such interest in her sister's approaching 
nuptials that her own heart was breaking, 
and she ever breathing a prayer to Heaven to 
give her strength to the end, to hide the pain 
which was gnawing at her life-strings. 

But she had so schooled herself that she 
could even meet Sydney unmoved, raising her 
eyes to his, when he clasped the hand she had 
held out, and then she would have turned 
away, had nota look she could not understand 
come into his. 

At first a temptation came over her to ask 
him why he had so deceived her; but, as the 
door opened and Gipsy entered the room, it 
was gone. 

It was very dreary now about the Grange, 
and the wind soughed and sighed in the bare 
branches, while the woods were strewn with 
brown dead leaves; and the sky was overcast 
with dark grey clouds which, early as it was, 
the folks around said betokened snow. 

Lady Mount Aven expressed a wish to see 
Lillian alone, when she heard of her return to 
Thorpe. It was so unlike her favourite to 
act as she had done, she said; and she could 
not be persuaded but there was some mystery 
she could not understand; for, as she told 
his lordship, much as she admired Gipsy, 
she could never have the same affection for 
her as she had for her sister, and, although 
her own son, she considered Sydney had acted 
shamefally. 

So Lillian went, refasing the escort of father, 
sister or servant, and t ing her way along 
the familiar path until she entered Mount 
Aven itself. 


She was glad of the escape from the sur- | gre 


roundings of the Grange, where, every hour, 
every minute, she was reminded of her lover's 
perfidy ; her mind so occupied, as she pur- 
sued her way, that she almost screamed with 
alarm as she saw the figure of a man but a 
few feet from where she was. She merely saw 
his face for one moment, and then he had 
vanished in the gloom. 

‘*T am so glad to see you, my child!” Lady 
Mount Aven said, when, a few moments after, 
Lillian was shown to the room where she was. 
‘‘ His lordship and Sydney are both out, and 
we can have a nice chat by ourselves.” 

“I just met him, Sydney, I mean,” she 
seerne’, when free from her ladyship’s em- 

race. 

“Met Sydney!" Lady Mount Aven ex- 


claimed. ‘Impossible! He went with his 
father in the carriage to the cathedral, where 
there isa special service this afternoon. Why, 
whers did you see him, or fancy you did?” 

‘‘In the wood, as I came along,” Lillian 
answered; “but I only saw him for a 
second.” 

Lady Mount Aven looked at her. 

‘* What can the child mean? ’she said, And 
then, ascribing the impression she had formed 
that she had seen Sydney to allowing her mind 
to be influenced by a mystery she was unable 
to fathom, she let the matter rest. 

Bat the September afternoon was scon 
past, Lillian drinking tea with her ladyship 
in her boudoir, and still the disappointment 
remained in the elder lady’s mind, that she 
could gain no clue from the other to the 
cause of her breaking her engagement with 
her son. 

But five o’cleck soon came, and carriage- 
wheels were heard crunching over the gravel 
drive, only a few minutes elapsing, when 
Lord Mount Aven and Sydney re-entered the 
mansion. 

‘You have not been in the woods during 
the afternoon, have you?” her ladyship 
asked, addressing the younger man, the while 
her husband was shaking hands withher guest. 

‘In the woods! Ido not understand? I 
have been with my father all the time, as I 
thonght you knew.” And Sydney looked 
strangely at his mother, wondering what 
could have made her ask such a question. 

Atter that, Lillian soon said good-bye to her 
kind hostess. 

The banker's carriage was awaiting her, 
and she was glad to throw herself back amid 
its cushions, and think over the strange episode 
of the meeting in the wood. 

“Tt was Sydney or Sydney's ghoat,” being 
the only answer which came to the question 
she kept continually asking herself. ‘‘ Who 
could it be ?”’ 





CHAPTER VY. 


Aunt Acatna, at her brother's request, had 
at last consented to be present at her niece’s 
wedding. 

“I suppose it would be unkind to refuse 
further,” she said. So, with strict injanctions 
to Bertie to keep good hours during her 
absence, and instructions to the servants not 
to forget Minnie’s meals, she wrote to Lillian 
to say they might expect her the day previous, 
and pm oe left London on that date. 

A week was the time she specified she could 
leave home—not a moment longer. For she 
felt sure, notwithstanding all his promises, 
that boy would be in mischief as soon as she 
Was away. , 

Mr. Giendelling had sent the carriage to th 
station at the time the train was due, but the 
autumn afternoon began to wane, and still 
no sign of its coming in. 

The coachman was growing impatient, but 
not more so than his horses, who chafed at 
the delay, and had to be driven a short 
distance, then back again, to keep them in 
good hor or 

After fourth of these journeys had been 
accomplished, with the same result, Slack 
w restless too, apparently thinking the 
station-master was in some way accountable 
for this want of punctuality. 

“Just you get down, and ask that ’ere cove 
if this train is a comin’ to-day or not,” he 
said to the footman, as he reined in his horees, 
who began to paw the ground, evidently 
sharing the irritability of their driver. : 

James was not a second executing this 
order, returning with a scared and frightened 
face, to say there had been an accident on the 
line, and a train had been despatched to bring 
on the passengers; when, as the last word 
was uttered, could be seen the white curling 
smoke of the approaching engine. 

“There she come too,” Slack answered, 
referring to the train. ‘“ You run and see 
who's injared and who's not, for I can’t leave 
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the hosses; but I trust Miss Glendelling 
bain’t among the wounded,” 

A few more snorts, and it ran slowly up by 
theplatform, now crowded with anxious friends 
and relations, to whom, after having waited 
with maybe more patienca than the banker’s 
servants, the painful news had been conveyed, 
the while the officials, all in readiness to give 
the assistance required, gently moved them 
aside, so as not. to obstruct t movements. 

Quickly the doors were med, those who 
were uninjured, with white faces and nervous 
tread descending to the platform, whilst many 
a ghastly burden was borne to the room set 
apart to receive them, to await identification. 

It was with difficulty Aunt tha could 
compel her limbs, to perform their duty, she 
was trembling so terribly; and it was with a 
prayer of thankfulness that she espied her 
brother's livery, and a little behind, hurrying 
onward—for the news of the accident had 
alaety reached the Grange—the banker him- 
self. 

‘ Thank Heaven, you are safe, Agatha!” he 
said, as he grasped his sister's hand, ‘‘ We 
shall be home in a few moments, where I 
left the girls in terrible suspense, Lilly begging 
so hard to accompany me; but I told her it 
would only delay moments that might be 
precious.’’ 

But Miss Glendelling could say but little, 
even then in her imagination hearing those 
fearful shrieks, which she. put her hands to 
her ears to endeavour to shat out. the while 
she closed her eyes, fearing to open them on 
that fearful scene. 

‘* Dear, dear Auntie, I am se thankful you 
are safe!’’ Lillian said, ;when the carriage 
drove up, and she, with Gipsy, rushed out to 
meet her, 

“] = | conn was miraculous,” Aunt Agatha 
replied, shuddering the while, as she told 
them how, in the same carriage with herself, 
& mother and her child were killed. ‘“ But 
how I shall get back to town I don’t know,” 
she added, “ for I think I would rather walk 
to London than trust myself in a train 
again.” 

Whether there were any among the injured 
belonging to the neighbourhood Mr. Glendel- 
ling did not wait to inquire, so auxious was 
he to convey his sister tothe, Grange without 
delay, hurrying, her forward that she might 
not see the dead as they. were carried. within. 
That it had run into the np-train for London 
was all even Slack had ascertained with regard 
to the mishap. 

“ Sydney will be sure. to know particulars 
when he comes this evening,” the banker said, 
and it was not with a. little impatience that 
they awaited Sydney’s coming. 

Aunt Agatha had so far recovered, when 
déscending from her room to which Lillian 
had accompanied her, that she could collect 
her thoughts sufficiently to consider the effect 
the news would have on. Bertie when the 
account of the accident would appear in the 
evening papers. 

Let a telegram be sent at once,” she said 
to her brother, ‘‘ or the boy will be here for a 
certainty.” 

Bat Bertie. was at, the jtheatre. when it 
arrived, and when. he read.it on. his return 
very late, is was the first intimation he had 
had of the occurrence, 

Bat Miss Glendelling was. contents. She 
had, as she thought, relieved, his mind; and 
by the time dinner was. over had fully re- 
covered from the effects of her severe shaking, 
and was. quite. anxious to be introduced to 
Gipsy’s future husband, 

Bat in vain Gipsy listened for his acous- 
tomed knock, straining hereyes. the while as, 
seated by the window, she watched that she 
might catch the first glimpse of his approach- 
ing figure through the deepening. gloom; but 
the shadows grew. darker and more dark, and 
all without became hushed with ‘the stillness 
of night, the silent stars coming out one by 
one, and the earth beneath wrapped in quiet 
rest, and still he did not come. 

‘* What can detain him, father?’ she asked 

’ 





slowly advancing to the banker's. side, her 
large eyes filled with an unspeakable fear, 
gaining little comfort from the assuring tone 
in which he whispered a reply; the sound 
even of Lillian’s voice, who was singing 
song Aunt Agatha had wished for irritating 
her in her state of nervous dread. ‘It is 
ten o’clock, papa, dear |’ she said again, draw+ 
ing his attention to the timepiece which 
ticked off the minutes regardless of the girl’s 
suspence. And then the violent ringing of an 
outer bell caused all to start. 

“At last!” Gipsy oried, and wonld have 
moved forward to meet her lover when the 
door opened, and a servant alone appeared, 
bearing a silver salver, on which was a letter 
for his master. 

“The man is waiting for an answer, sir,” 
he said, when, telling him to stay a moment, 
Mr, Glendelling broke the seal. 

It was from Lord Mount Aven. A few 
hasty words, so ciphered as to speak plainly 
of the agitation under which they .were 
written. 


‘*I pray you come at once, I have sent 
my carriage. Something wonderful, not un- 
mixed with pain, has happened. wien 

es » 


‘Tn a second I will be ready,” he said, and 
he arose with the intention of following the 
servant to the hall, when, ia turning, he saw 


Gipsy. 

She waz looking into his face, the tears stand- 
ing in her soff eyes, now co sad; but he had 
no time then to enter into explanations, so he 
kissed her, bidding her cheer up, it was all 
right; and then telling Aunt Agathea and 
Lillian that Lord Mount Aven had sent for 
him, left her standing there, and that terrible 
fear driving her.mad. 

“Thank Heaven, you are come, Glem 
delling!"’ his lordship said, when a short 
time. after the banker was, shown into the 
room where he awaited him, passing up and 
down the velvet pile of the carpet, unable to 
subdue the excitement which had made him 
in that short hour like to an old man. 

He held out his hand, which shook visibly 
as the other took it in hia grasp, and he could 
see the muscles of his face twitch with the 
force of his feelings. 

“ My boy, my poor boy, you haye heard of 
the accident on the line?” he said, and. then 
letting his head drop, he butied it.in his 
hands, while sobs like groans cams. from his 
breast. 

And Mr. Glendelling stood before him, for 
the moment unable to realize the extent of 
his sorrow ; and then, as its. meaning came.to 
him, his thoughts flew back to the Grange, 
and in his mind he saw there a girl watching 
with large, sad eyes, watching into the night 
for the lover whose voice maybe she would 
never hearagain. - ; 

‘‘I was unaware your son had left Mount 
Aven!” he said, his voice.the while tremb/ 
ling almost as,that of his listener. ‘Is he 
seriously injared ?” 

But his lordship seemed not to hear, only 
rocking himself to and fro in the chair, 
where. he had now seated himself, some 
moments elapsing before he raised his head; 
when he appeared suddenly.to be aware of 
the other's presence. 

“My fault, it was all. my, fault!” he 
murmured, and then rising he bid. the banker 
follow him from the room, 

“The doctor is with him now,” he eaidi 
“Let us hear if he gives any oy oe He 
seemed dead—yes, as dead when they brought 
him in!” 

It was more to himself than his companion 
he was speaking as they. passed along, where 
from ..each side of the lon peiey Mount 
Avens dead, and gone looked down on them 
in the.dress of times long past. 

At the faxther end.a door was partly open, 
and,as they advanced, towards it, the sound 
of a woman in great grief was distinctly 
audible. It seemed to.recall the nobleman to 
himself, and he appeared better able to bear 





his own grief the while another's. was. present 
— ; her~ ladysh he said, ¢ 

“Tt is yship,” , turning 
‘* the shock has completely overwhelmed her,' 
and then he led;the banker within. 

A fire had been freshly. ignited, the light 
from which, with the exception of two waxen 
candles, was all that illumined tle apartment. 
Around the bed from which they were shaded 
two gentlemen were: standing, one on each 
sidé, and Lady Mount Aven on her. knees, 
her: head buried in the coverlet, and her hand 
conyulsively clasped in that of a third, who, 
as one was extended on it. . 

The. doctor was one, who moved when his 
lordship with Mr, Glendelling entered, 
“There is hope, my lord,” he. said, ‘ but 

.qniet is absolutely essential.” 

He turned then, giving a. few instructions 
to the nurse, who ,was.awaiting him, and 
impressing, on her. mind the necessity that 

y Mount Aven. should: be made. to sec 
that her son's life depended om the. restraint 
she could be brought to put. on her own. feel- 
ings; and then they heard the wheels of his 
carriage crunching on the fresh-strewn gravel, 
as he.drove from the Park. 

Bat. there was little call for.the nurse's 
admonitions, for.each was too ed with 
their own thoughts, while sadly they looked 
on the prostrate form before them, to. give 
utterance to_the grief which was throwing a 
gloom over ail, which but a shoré time since 
had been co bright.. 

Her ladyship had arisen at her husband's 
approach, looking with streaming eyes on her 
son, who lay like one dead before her, the 
while the banker conld ill restrain his grief 
as he thonght not of himself, but. of his 
darling, his. Gipsy, and.she still looking out 
on the still, calm night. 

He seemed unconscious of aught. else: then, 
as he gazed on the Jad he had parted. with in 
the tall enjoyment of youthfal life but a few 
hours back, now laying before him so calm, so 
still, until a hand laid on his shoulder aroused 
him to a sense of his situation. 

“We had better follow my father and 
mother now.” 

He turned. then,. a. sense of. supernatural 
fear entering into his mind, when. the voice he 
knew so well fell on his ear, and he. raised his 
eyes to let them rest on, . 

“Sydney!” 


. 
, 
’ 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 


“T am afraid I frightened. you,” he said, 
looking on the banker, who had apparently 
lost all power to reply, only viewipg. the man 
before him’ as_ tho he expected him each 
moment. to glide into space. 

But Sydney's touch upon his arm. seemed 
to recall him to himself, when, regarding him 
witha = expression of countenance,— 

“I—I do not understand,” he said, and 
then he let hia gaze wander to where, with the 
nurse smoothing, his. pillows,lay. Sydney’s 
second self. 

_ “ Has not my fathertold you?” the other 
asked, following the.direction of. his ar 
“He is my twin-brother, Geoffrey—the A 
you know, whom all thought dead; but let us 

down now, and he. will tell: yon all about 

” 


Mr. Glendelling did not answer then, only 
treading in the footsteps of his younger com- 
ion; not until.he reached the .rcom.,where 
ford Mount Aven awaited hint ‘fully, realiz- 
ing the truth of Sydney's statement.. ; 
* Yes,’’ hia. 1 ip snawered, in; reply to 
his question. ‘ My poor boy, I was too hard 
on him, you know,’ a —at Ieasiso he 
thought—placing more value on afew volt 
honsands than on him; and, yet,’ he added, 
“had he only known. what. a, ry ‘heart I 
have carried since that. day when.1 received 
intelligence that he had died,.and was buried 
in a foreign countcy, he. would have tho t 
differently. It wasthelasttime we met. You 
know, Glerdelling, how harassed I was to 
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raise the sums necessary to satisfy his 
creditors ; that I told him he was a disgrace to 
the name he bore, that he was never to call on 
me again, for from that day he was no longer 
son of mine. No sooner said than repented 
of. Bat he took meat.my word ; and then, you 
know the rest. They sent me the certificate of 
his death, until then, 94 they told me, being in 
ignorance as to his identity.” 

But the banker still stood, unable to articu- 
late the reply be would haye given, thinki 
less, in thaf moment, of the noble lord who, 
with bowed head, was seated before him ; less 
of Sydney who, with folded arms, was also 
thinking—thinking deeply, as he was, than of 
the girl he had le't 9% the Grange, with dark 
sad eyes, looking far into the night, wonderiag 
the while the effect it would have on her. 

He & movement then, as if to depart, 
pointing to the clock the while, and saying 
they would be so anxious at home that he 
must go now, but would call in the mornin 

‘+ I¢ will be.too late fo expect you to-night, 
Sydney,” as the. youth moved also towards 
the door, and then_he pressed the nobleman’s 
bent tone alone expressing the sympathy 

e ie 

A few moments after and he was being 
borne to the Grange. Gipsy nervously listen. 
ing for the sound of the approaching wheels, a 
spasm of fear passing over her face, when he 
alighted at the entrance door, and alone, 

“T told you it was all right, my darling!” 
he said, in answer to the mute appeal on, the 
upraised face. ‘' Sydney.is safe, but an un- 
expected occurrence has prevented him coming 
to-night until now, and that is too late,”’ 

** Dear me!’’ Aunt Agatha said, who had 
made sure that nothing less than Sydney hav- 
ing been killed was the reason of her brother 
being summoned at such an hour, to Mount, 
Aven. ‘Then what on earth, James, did. his 
lordship require you for?” she asked, 

‘“‘ His son is injured, serionsly injured,” the 
banker replied, ‘‘ but not Sydney,” and then 
he prego Gipsy's.hand, who had nestled so 
close to him, 

** His son ! I thought he had but one?” his 
sister answered. 

_‘* And he, too, until to-day it was revealed to 
him that the oicest, whom he gnpposed to be 
dead, is stil’ liviay,’’ the other replied. 

Aunt Agatha fora moment was. silent, the 
while she turned over.in her mind what it all 
meant, as she removed her spectacles, wiping 
the glasses. carefally, and gazing at her 
brother with an incredulous stare. 

‘Impossible!’ she. said, ‘‘ some impostor, 
most likely ; if otherwise, Gipsy’s lover, then, 
has no — to re title.” 

But Aunt Agatha was the only one to whom 
this change in affairs had become. present, 
Gipsy in that. moment thinking less of any 
loss she might thus sustain than the relief her 
feelings had undergone, to know. that Sydney 
was safe. 


Not.so Lillian, who. had sat alittle apart, 
with. strained ears, taking in all her father wag 
saying, the while there recurred to her 
me » aeena in, the..pesh wien: she shad. 
listened to a story from Gipsy’s lips, which 
had made the blood tosurge through her veins, 
the. while she scattered the leaves of the roge 
he had to the winds, 

In. the days that followed, the news soon 
spread through the neighbourhood. of the re- 
turn,of the. prodigal—days in. which Lady 
Mount Aven anxiously watched his return to 
heal scarcely ever leaving the. bedside 
until the Doctor. her all danger. was 
past, and unless she took.the.rest herself she 
so much needed, she it was, who would be hia, 
next patient.: 

Of course.the weddiag had been postponed, 
ssl iatles sonterice. teats iene 
rail, ering om, &9.8 ter w: 
declared, until she arrived at her destination. 


and:saw that.dear boy, Bertie, awaiting her 
on the platform. 

The days were gradually growing colder. 
with a sense.of depression pervading. the 
atmosphere, as the wind passed in melancholy 





moans amid the now almost bare branches, 
and rustled along the brown, dead leaves 
around the Grange. 

Lady Mount Aven had expressed a wish 
that the girls should spend the day with her. 
Sydney was absent with his father, for a 
while, and she wanted to introduce them to 
her invalid, who was now so far recovered as 
to be able to recline on a couch in the drawing- 
room, 

‘‘ He has expressed a great wish to see his 
fature sister,” her ladyship said, when on 
their arrival she, in reply to their inquiries, 
told them how wellhe was getting. ‘‘ He hag 
not left his room yet, dears, but will shortly 
be in his accustomed place here, and she 
shook and patted the velvet cushion on which 
his head was so soon to rest, the while with 
inal feelings the sisters awaited his com- 
D 


ig. 

“ How strange yon should have met him, 
Lillian, that day in the wood, when you mig- 
took him for Sydney,” Lady Mount Aven 
was saying, still speaking of Geoffrey, 

‘IT remember,” the girl answered. ‘And 
was it really him I saw? Bat why did he go 
away without——” 

And then she stopped, for a graye look had 
passed over her ladyship’s face, and Lillian 
regretted that she had spoken. 

“Ob! it is all past now, dear,” she said; 
“and had he not been such a foolish boy 
much trouble. might have been spared; but 
like. other young men, or & great many at 
least,” her ladyship qualified, ‘‘ Geoffrey had 
been a wild lad, causing his father an immen- 
sity of tronble ; his creditors, like the waves of 
the sea, coming in as fast as they went out, 
until he declared he would have no further 
claim made upon him. But I believe he 
still would have gone on borrowing and draw- 
ing to pay his debts had not his last pecca- 
dillo so enraged him that he sent him from 
him a disowned son—to die, as we were led to 
believe, in a foreign land.’ 

It was to Lillian her ladyship was speaking 
mostly, sitting on the sofa prepared for her 
son, with the girl’s hand clasped in hers.. She 
was always her.favourite, and she had never 
forgiven Sydney for changing his love to the 
younger sister. 

Gipsy was scarcely listening, 80 wrapt was 
she in her own thoughts the while she looked 
out on the far expense of ‘green, with the red 
leaves chasing each other over its surface. 
The sun was shiniag, just marking where the 
river flowed on in the distance, and overhead, 
twitting| and twisting preparatory to depar- 
ant the swallows were collecting for a final 

ight. 

‘* Was it anything sovery bad,then?” Lillian 
asked, regretting the question as soon as it 
had passed her lips, feeling within herself 
what right had she to dive into secrets which, 
doubtless, rested with them alone. 

“TI am so sorry, Lady Mount Aven,” she 
added the next moment, “I:really did not 
mean to draw confidences, which are yours 
to withhold.” 

. “My dear child, it was nothing very dread- 
fal after all,’ her ladyship returned, with a 
smile, ‘‘ A love-passcage, with some 
girl, which, would have ended, as such flirta- 
tions. invariably do, had no opposition baen 
offered, when they would have tired of each 
other, There. would have been.a return of 
letters, a loye-token.or two sent back, and six 
months after they would have laughed at their 
own fall Of course,. Geoffrey fancied him- 


tely in love, and declared that she, | ing 


self despera 
and she only, should be his wife. But I hear 
him, coming, dear, so not another word,”’ 

The. door opened then, and Lady Mount 
Aven rose.up to meet her son, Li giving 


&,staxt. when he, held.out his hand in recogni- | thoug 


tion of the..introduction. He -wag 40 like 
Sydney that she.no longer wondered that she 
had. mistaken one. son, for the other on the 
occasion of that accidental meeting in, the 
woods. 

He was.very. pale. in consequence, of his late 
illness, and his hair, which had been closely 


shaven, was jast. beginning to grow, whilst the 
hand he held out was almost transparent. 

“T am very glad to know you,” he was 
saying; ‘‘my brother has spoken so much of 
te and your sister,’’ and then he raised his 

ead to meet the glance of Gipsy, who had 
turned from the window, standing a little 
within the shade of the heavy curtains, 
around which the shadows were already 
gathering. 

* And is this to ba my litile sister!’ he 
said, advancing, with a glad welcome in his 
tone, to the corner where she still stood, her 
face so white against the dark maroon of the 
drapery ; and then a sudden ray. of light fell 
on her, causing the arm he had extended to 
fall, as though lifeless, by his side. 

“IT am so glad,” he said, but there was 
no meaning in his words, only the finishing 
of a sentence he had began ; and then, at his 
mother’s enireaty, he threw himself on the 
couch made ready for him, closing his eyes 
as though overcome with the exertion he had 
undergone. 

“ Poor boy, he is still very weak,’’ her lady- 
ship said, thinking for the moment he had 
fainted, but a smile passing over his coun- 
tenance convinced her to the contrary. 

Bat. for the rest. of the day he scarcely 
seemed to notice Gipsy, his fall attention 
being given to the elder sister ; and it was only 
when they were leaving that he pressed her 
hand, holding it in his, and looking into her 
eyes, scarcs less sad than his own. 

“I shall be going away soon,” he said, 
under his breath, that his words might reach 
her ears alone. ‘‘ Your secret is. perfectly 
safe with me. Heaven bless you,” and when 
she would have opsned her lips in reply he was 
gone, abruptly. leaving them standing there, 
begging his mother the while to offer his 
naataatine but he felt iil, and was afraid he 
had overtaxed his strength, 





: CHAPTER, VIL. 


Werx passed week, and still the wedding, 
which had been arranged to take place in the 
early autumn, seemed as far off as eVEF ; and 
there was somethingin Gipsy’sbearing towards 
her fiancé he could not understand, she avoid- 
ing him whenever the opportunity offered, and 
it created little surprise in the Thorpe world 
when it was ramoured in the fashionable 
world that the engagement between Lord 
Mount. Aven’s. second son and Gipsy, or 
rather Mande Glendelling, was atan end, 

“TI knew what it would be when she found 
there was no chance of her ever being ‘my 
lady,’ very plain girl, who had ever been 
envious of the banker’s daughters, was heard 
to say on the occasion of an “at home,” at 
which the subject was being discussed. 

“I wonder whether he will return now to 
the milk and roses beauty?” another said, 
‘whom I heard he Binensced as soon as her 

etity sister appeared on the scene.” 

PrP should think she would have more spirit 
than to have anything to say to him now,” 
the young lady’s mother replied; ‘ but there 


school-|ia-no doubt.the Gipsy, ag they call her, has 


played her cards cleverly, for ehe is to be the 
future Lady Mount Aven after all!” 

“Ig it possible?" resounded from a dozen 
throats, and then there was a pause, as Lady 
Mount Ayen hereelf was announced, the 
subject dnly alluded to after awhile to con- 
gratulate her ladyship on her son's approach- 
rp: Gate f romenea! * she returned, ‘and 
had-we, his lordship and myself, not been in 
possedsion of facts which prove conclusively 
to the, contrary, we, like others, should have 
ht it.was merely the younger discarded 
for the-elder brother. But it was not #0,’’ she 
continued, addressing. a dowager, a very old 
friend, whom she had drawn on one side for 
the purpose. ‘You know what a trouble 
Geoffrey has ever been, notwithstanding that 
a better, ncbler Yellow never breathed; but 





then natnrally you will say I'am his mother, 
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bat if so, I am not entirely blind to his 
fanits,”’ 

**Bat Lerd Mount Aven seemed to see them 
sufficiently for both,” was the reply, ‘‘ Bydney 
always was his pet!” 

‘‘It was quite a mistake, but I am afraid 
Geoffrey thought so too,” her ladyship 


‘ answered. ‘However, after their last stormy 


interview, you remember, when the boy made 
up his mind never to return to Thorpe, so he 
went back to the continent, and after awhile, 
so that Sydney might be his father's heir, had 
it reported that he was dead!” 

“ Just like his mad freaks; but how did he 
manage it?"’ 

“ In this way. It appeared, having met with 
some trifling accident when in Bruges, he was 
in an insensible condition conveyed to the 
hospital, and it was there—so he has told me 
since—the idea presented itself to him; and by 
bribes he caused the death of a young man, 
@ stranger in the next ward, whose identity 
they failed in obtaining, to be registered as 
hi3 own, the certificate, with account of all 
burial fees, to be sent to Lord Mount Aven, 
Mount Aven Park, eto.” 

‘ ; What a foolish, mad-brained thing to 
° ” 

‘*In the extreme,” her ladyship coincided ; 
“bat that is not the romantic part of the 
affair. The very girl for whom he had formed 
an attachment, when she was a resident in a 
Pension there, and the acknowledgment of 
which made his lordship so furious—for you 
must know it has been arranged ever since 
their infancy that he should eventually have 
married his cousin, the Honourable Florence 
Gerard—taurns out to be no other than Mande 
Glendelling, to whom he is now engaged.” 

A lull in thegeneral conversation here caused 
her ladyship to pause in her confidences with 
her friend, and it was not for some time after 
that she could continue her story. 

‘Bat I cannot understand, Lady Mount 
Aven, how, being in love with one hrother, 
the young lady in question could betroth her- 
self to Sydney !’’ her listener exclaimed. 

** You must not blame her, dear!” her lady- 
ship replied ; “ force of circumstances led her 
to do what otherwise she would never have 
consented to. The man she knew in Bruges 
ehe fell in love with as Guthbert Montgomery, 
a name Geoffrey had taken, or rather assumed, 
on the Continezit. Well, when, owing to his 
accident, he waa removed to the hospital, she, 
being in ignorance of what had occurred to 
him, concluded he had forgotten her. It was 
but a boy-and-girl attachment, and one, doubt- 
less, which at that time she soon got over. 
Bat when, a few months after, on her return to 
England, she saw in her sister’s lover the man 
who had, as she —— played her so false, 
you can fancy her feelings ; and, notwithstand- 
ing Sydney’s assertions to the contrary, she 
would not, until Geoffrey himself came on the 
scene, believe otherwise than that Sydney and 
Guthbert were one and the same.” 

‘* How very unfortunate to possess such a 
likeness to anyone else! ” was the rejoinder. 

Lady Mount Aven smiled. 

**In some cases, yes,”’ she answered; “ but 
all is well that ends well, and I am yet in 
hopes that Sydney and Lillian will return to 
their old love.” 

The Christmas festivities and reunions 
would work wonders, her ladyship was hoping, 
but l'homme propose, mais le Dieu dispose, and 
when the Christmas bells were ringing out the 
Christmas chimes Lillian was hovering be- 
tween life and death beneath her aunt's roof. 

Gipsy had, after their visit to Mount Aven, 
told her of the error into which she had 
fallen, with tears and entreaties begging her 
to forgive her for having wrecked her happi- 
ness; and Lillian had listened, with a dull 
sense of ayer showing itself in her sad eyes, 
filled With tears which would not flow, letting 
her hand the while, so cold and less, 
mechanically is over the silken of 
the girl who still knelt at her feet. 

At first she could not speak, only a dry sob 
occasionally breaking from her; and then, with 


a strong effort, she so far recovered herself 
that she let her head, like a broken lily, bend, 
until her lips met those of the supplicant, 
still kneeling; when gently she raised her 
from her lowly position, and she was shedding 
tears of contrition on her shoulder, each 
pressed to each in that moment of their 
greatest happiness and suffering ! 

She arose then, staggering like a drunken 
man, until leaning on Gipsy for support she 
went from the room, and not till she had 
entered her own, relinquishing her arm. 

“‘T am better now, dear,” she said then. 
“Kiss me, darling. Good-night.” 

** Good-night, Lilly,” was Gipsy’s response, 
throwing her arms the while around her 
sister's neck and impressing kiss on kiss on 
her hot, burning cheek; and then she turned, 
leaving her standing, watching her retreating 
form, and that dull, weary pain making her 
my how gladly would she welcome even 

eath. 

The next day Aunt Agatha received a 
letter, just such another as on a former 
occasion she had penned. 

“ Dzarest Avuntre,—I should so like to 
spend a short time with youand Jack. May 
I come ?—Li1n.” 

And Aunt Agatha had read the letter, 
poamns it on for Bertie’s perusal, who was 

er companion at the breakfast-table when 
it arrived. 

‘She could only remember Jack—a dog!” 
he said, in a hurt tone, while he returned it; 
and when Miss Glendelling raised her head, 
saying, of course she would be delighted to 
see the child, she fancied she detected some. 
thing like a tear in his usually laughing eyes. 

A few days after and Lillian arrived—so 
pale, so wan, that Aunt Agatha declared she 
was going into a consumption, shuddering 
each time the sound of the cough from 
which she was suffering broke on her ear. 

But Lilly smiled away her fears. 

‘IT am only tired, auntie, dear!” she said, 
‘“‘and have caught a slight cold;"’ and then 
moving from her embrace she held out her 
hand to Bertie, who, with Jack demurely 
seated beside him, was watching the scene. 

‘* Please don’t forget the dog,” he said, in a 
half satirical tone, after releasing her hand, 
which had made him start—it was so hot and 

; when, with a laugh, she acknow- 


who in boisterous delight began exercising 
different capers around her. 

But the first excitement over, Lillian ex. 

rienced a state of languor and depression 
S which she could not account, and when 
she would have arisen from her bed on 
the following morning her limbs appeared 
stiffened with acute pain. 

“JT was sure you were ill, dear!” her aunt 
said, when she had been called to her side, 
the while she, in her turn, seemed to think 
alone of the trouble she had unconsciously 
brought on her kind relative. 

‘‘IT had better go home before I am too ill 
to be removed, auntie,” she said. ‘I could 
not stay to be a burden on you.” 

But Mies Glendelling kissing her said she 
should be exceedingly cross did she think of 
such a thing. She could send for Dr. Brabant, 
and if he said it was nothing serious, why 
there was no occasion to write to her father 
farther than she had arrived all safe, but was 
slightly indisposed after the journey. 

But it was with a very grave face that the 
doctor regarded his patient a few hours later. 

“She is very ill,” wasethe opinion he ex- 
pressed. ‘ aay Pe know, Miss Glendelling,” 
he added, “a stitch in time saves nine, and 
we may be able to ward off the attack.” 

However, notwithstanding precautious taken 
and remedies given, succeeding | 
found Lillian worse, until Aunt Agatha coul 
no longer withhold the sad truth from her 
brother. 

“There is no immediate danger,” she 


day following the banker, with his daughier, 
arrived at the Mansions. 
She had been less unqniet during ths hours 
preceding their coming, and Dr, Brabant siill 
A hopes she would pull through, but when 
r. Glendelling and her sister stood by her 
bedside she was unable to recognize them,— 
Her mind still reverting to scenes in the 
past when she and Sydney were betrothed 
to each other; then her eyes suddenly lighting 
on Gipsy her features appeared to return to 
her. 
“It is not true, is it, dear?’’ she asked, 
holding out her hand to her sister. 
‘What is not true, Lilly?” Gipsy questioned. 
“That you took him from me, that Sydney 


looked into her eyes for a moment with a 
burning, searching glance, the while she 
passed her hand across her own, as though to 
clear away the mistiness from her vision; 
and poor Gipsy, with bowed head, would 
soothe her in her ravings, her own heart the 
while breaking, feeling, as she did, that she 
was in some way responsible for her illness. 

Bertie, notwithstanding all his entreaties, 
was strictly forbidden to enter the sick-room, 
and he would anxiously await in the corridor 
without like a child, begging them to tell him 
if she would die. 

“Her life was in the hands of Providence,” 
was all the reply he could get, and then he 
would go down and bury his face in the sofa 
cushions, sobbing ont his great grief, as in his 
infant days he had there wept through some 
baby sorrow. 

It was on one of these occasions Aunt 
Agatha came to him. 

‘“‘ Bertie,” she said, her voice trembling 
with the emotion she could so ill conceal, 
“ you would like to bid her good.bye, would 
you not?” ; 

He arose be og gq = me start. He 
could not speak, with a great gulp suppressing 
his grief, the while he followed to where 
Lillian lay so e, so still, that for the 
moment he thought he was too late. 

Around her were assembled those who loved 
her so dearly, but none with a bigger heart 
than he who, even in that moment, felt a pang 
of jealousy sheot through his frame, as he 
witnessed another whose hand enclosed hers 
as it lay on the silken coverlet; and in hia 


should not witness his suffering. 

And the snowflakes came down slowly, 
solemnly wreathing the frosty pane with a 
white, thin veil, and falling until the earth 
became hidden beneath the shroud they had 


woven, 
And then he turned, for the tone of her 
tle voice had broken on the stillness; bui 
aged Sydney's, not his, name that had 
trembled on her lips. 

* All for him!” he mentally groaned, ‘‘ and 
I loved her so fondly.” But even then he 
almost forgot his + grief, when, moving 
towards the assembled group, her gaze for a 
moment settled on his face, and with a faint 
smile encircling her pale lips she held to him 
her thin, trans ¢ hand. 

“ Hash! hush!” It was Aunt tha who 
had led him away, for his sorrow, love for 
the dying girl, was terrible to behold; and it 
was with difficulty they could raise him from 
the bed where he buried his head, his 
whole frame shaking with the intensity of his 
emotion, Sydney the while standing {on the 
cther side, like one transfixed, by the weight 
of the blow which had come to him. 

It was then that the gentle eyes closed, a 
heavenly smile enwreathing the pallid lip:, 
and they all thought the end had come—Dr. 
Brabant alone ——— to her side, the 
while each left the chamber, Aunt tha 
only staying to cast a last look on her darling’s 
face. 


She turned then, buryiog her own in her 
hands, when a touch upon her shoulder made 
her start. It was the physician. , 

“She is not dead, Miss Glendelling,” he 








wrote, “but I would rather you and Gipsy 
were here until the crisis is past,” and so the 


said; ‘ this sleep will save her. Bat——” and 


is going to be your husband?” and then she’ 


ledged the presence of her canine friend,|®g°ny, he turned to the window, that they — 
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he looked solemnly on the still form, scarcely 
seeming to breathe, as it lay there so calm, 
£0 quiet, amid the laces of the embroidered 
a A sudden awakening would prove 
fatal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Many weeks passed by after that night on 

which loving eyes had, as they thought, gazed 
for the last time on Lillian’s face; and still 
—under Aunt Agatha’s care and Dr. Brabant's 
skili—she lived, struggling back to life, fight- 
ing each step with death, until in the end her 
youth and yo conquered. 
. The winter bad fled, she almost unconscious 
the while of the terrible cold which had filled 
many a home with poverty and trouble. And 
when once again she looked out upon the 
moving world, tiny leaves had commenced to 
break forth on the bare, brown branches. 

Mr. Glendelling had repeatedly made jour- 
neys to town, hoping each time to take back 
his darling with him to the Grange; but his 
sister seemed so aggrieved at his persistency 
in endeavouring to persuade her to leave the 
Mansions, that at last he consented to press 


the point no further, until—the heat becoming. 


unendurable tobe borne in London—she shoul 
herself bring her back to Thorpe. 

Gipsy’s wedding had taken place, and she 
with Geoffrey were spending their honeymoon 
in the old haunts where they had first met and 
loved. And so, urtil Lillian’s arrival with 
her aunt, it was very lonely and miserable for 
the banker, and a glad light came into his 
eyes when once again his home was gladdened 
by the presence of his beloved ones. 

“I have brought the boy, you see, James! " 
Aunt Agatha said, alluding to Bertie, who in 
his tarn had brought Jack, so that the - loneli- 
ness of which her brother had so wofully com. 
plained promised to be a thing of the past. 

“Tam glad of it, Agatha!" was his hearty 
response, ‘‘And if he can't handle a gun, I 
f= ertake to say he will — learn under 

epson, my e "s, tuition to brin 
down some Norfolk easants. But who is 
this?” hesaid, turning, asa shadow was thrown 
across the window; and another step was 
heard approaching to where they still stood, 
with the summer’s sun throwing its light on 
their happy faces. 

“I hope you will not be angry, sir, but I 
saw the carriage coming up the drive, and I 
thought I might follow.” 

Tt was Sydney, scarcely awaiting the reply 
Mr. Glendelling made him, when he advanced 
to where the elder lady was sitting, Lillian— 
fair and fragile, though with the bloom of 
health on her lovely face—beside her; and 
Bertie, although he had long known now that 
she was also to become a member of the 
Mount Aven family, could not witness, with. 
out a twinge of jealousy, how her blue eyes— 
the eyes he loved so madly—had beamed 
= happiness as they fell on the form of his 
— P * * * * * 

_ Years, many years, each successive one 
binding them nearer to each other, making 
their lives to be one continual sunshine, had 
come to Lillian and Sydney in the home 
they had made amid the Devonshire hills and 
vales, assigned them by Lord Mount Aven, 
Geoffrey, with his bride, residing on the 
Continent, until, for the last time, a sense of 
home-sickness cme over him, driving him 
back to Mount Aven as it had done on that 
day when Lillian had come across him in the 
Mount Aven woods; but this time a presenti- 
ment that he was not long to enjoy the happi- 
ness he had at last attained had taken hold 
of him—a presentiment which proved but too 
true ; for he had but succeeded to the title, his 
father’s death occurring within a few weeks, 
— he was laid by his side in the family 
vaulé. 

“Don't refase me, Lillian,” the bereaved 
wife and mother wrote. ‘Gipsy is going to 








reside at the Grange, and I shall be so lonely 
if you and Sydney will not come here.” 

And so they went, and with them the youth- 
ful lord, a tinytyrant, with Lillian’s eyes. But 
he is not spoiled alone by Lady Mount Aven, 
for there‘is a big fellow, his dark hair streaked 
with grey—though his years scarce number 
thirty—who for hours will tend bis manifold 
wants, and minister to his every wish. 

It is Bertie, come to live with the banker 
now, for Aunt Agatha has joined the majority ; 
and though his great heart has still its aching 
moments, he is never so happy as when, with 
the golden head of Lillian’s boy resting on hia 
shoulder, he sits with Lillian’s child upon his 
knee. 

[THE BND.] 





Onty as weare inclined to look to another 
as in some sense our superior are we disturbed 
by his unjust criticism of ourselves or of our 
motives. If we really thought we were ona 
plane above him, we could look down with a 
pity or complacency on his mistaken view of 
us and our course. ‘‘ Remember,’ says philo- 
sophic Epictetus, “‘ that it is not he that gives 
abuse or blows who affronts, but the view we 
take of these things as insulting.” Let us be 
cautious, therefore, how we exhibit a sense of 
our infirmity by our overquickness to take per- 
sonal offence unworthily. 

Cotzection oF Postace Stamps.—The post. 
age stamp mania—of all “fads” the most 
senseless—has its headquarters in Paris. 
There are not less than twenty-eight whole- 
sale dealers, and the business is represented 
by a special trade journal. The collectors can 
be numbered only by hundreds of thousands, 
and album-like postage folios haye become 
fashionable Christmas presents. But how 
much more poetry, if not common sense, there 
was in the butterfly collection of our school- 
boy times? Birds’ eggs, ferns, minerals, even 
autographs, are comparatively respectable 
hobbies. But the postage stamps ! One might 
as well fall in love with a lot of soap advertise- 
ments. 

Tue Son as A Curative Acent.—Court the 
sun, if you are one of the unhappy ones who 
lay awake 0’ nights. The very worst soporific 
ia laudanum, and the very best sunshine, 
Therefore it is very plain that poor sleepers 
should pass as many hours as possible in the 
sunshine and as few as possible in the 
shade. Many women are martyrs, and yet 
they do not know it. They shut the sunshine 
out of their houses and their hearts, they wear 
veils, they carry parasols, they do all that is 
possible to keep off the subtlest and yet most 
potent influence, which is intended to give 
them strength and beauty and cheerfulness, 
Is. it not time to change this, and so get colour 
and roses in their cheeks, strength in 
their weak backs, and courage in their timid 
souls ? 

Or Rari Growra.—The English language 
seems destined to become that of the world. 
Already English-speaking races occupy one- 
fourth of the dry land on the earth and nearly 
two-thirds of the tonnage of the ships. They 
live in all regions ; they handle all articles of 
trade ; they preach to all nations; they com- 
mand one- of the world’s gold and silver, 
and distribute more than two-thirds of the 
Bibles and Testaments. More than one half 
of the letters mailed and carried by the postal 
not ge of ay — are written, mailed and 
read by the En -speaking ulations, 
The expectation t As English wall come into 
universal use is not based upon anything in 
the nature of the} language, but rather on the 
character and the circumstances of the people. 
The English people have been the great colo- 
nizers of modern times. They have taken 
org 9 of America, of Australia, of South 

frica, the regions which are to be the seats 
of new empires, and they control and assimi. 
late the populations which flow into them and 
which grow up on them. 


Misusep Worps.—“ Preposterous”’ does not 
mean ‘ unfair ”’ or ‘‘ such as cannot be agreed 
to.” It means “ hindmost first,’’ or, as we 
often say, ‘‘ topsy-turvy.” If I put the cart 
before the horse, I act in a preposterous way. 
** Alternative,” too, is often abused. It means 
‘* a choice between two courses,” and between 
two only; yet I have heard Mr. Gladstone's 
celebrated three courses spoken of as his three 
alternatives. It isasif we were to speak of 
the three horns of a dilemma, thereby entirely 
overlooking the meaning of ‘‘ dilemma,” which 
is equivalent to ‘“‘a catching between two 
things.” Even good authors are guilty of 
misusing the verb “to partake of,” which 
simply means ‘' to take part in,” or “ to share 
=" 


An Exreprtiovs Repast.—To our unenlight- 
ened eyes, a Tartar breakfast did not seem too 
appetizing, though we watched its preparation 
with interest. To begin with, a very dirty 
copper vessel was put on the fire and filled 
with some green weed like nettles, barley, 
flour and water. While one of the men 
stirred this pottage round and round with a 
wooden ladle, another produced some raw 
meat—a bit of the dong I had shot. This he 
proceeded to tear up into small strips and 
throw them on the fire, every now and then 
popping a raw lump into his mouth and 
masticating it with the greatest apparent 

to. Even the bits on the fire were quickly 
imposed of after being merely sin _ As 
soon as the pottage wa3 considered ready it 
was ladled out into little wooden ou ke 
the whiskey “‘quaighs” of the Highlands, 
minus the handles, which each man produced 
from inside the breast of his dirty woollen 
coat, and gulped up from them with a prodigi- 
ous amount of noise. After being mished 
again and again until the pot was emptied, 
the cups were carefully licked clean and re- 
deposited from whence they had been taken. 
Another course of flesh was about to be par- 
taken of after the manner of the first, but a 
regard for my own appetite for breakfast pre- 
vented my waiting tote. it discussed. ese 
bardy Tartars are quite independent of any 
other dishes beyond their little wooden bowls. 
In these they mix their suttoo (meal made 
trom barley) with a little water and salt, and 
make an expeditious repast of it whenever 
they feel hungry. Indeed, this kind of un. 
cooked porridge seems to be their staple food. 

Tre Fark Dames or Itaty.—Edmund Yates 
says that he does not share Byron’s love for 
the women of Italy; on the contrary, he dis- 
approves of them. ‘I saw perhaps half-a- 
dozen handsome faces ; but the majority had, 
as Kinglake says, ‘so grossly neglected the 
primal duty of looking pretty in this transi. 
tory life,’ that, after all I had heard, I was 
greatly disappointed. I have no Byron handy, 
but think he says something about the ‘high- 
born dame’ and her ‘brow.’ It is this last 
that, in my poor opinion, minimizes the good 
looks of the high-born dames. They have not 
followed the French and English fashions in 
coiffare, they have not adopted the coquettish 
curls or fascinating fringe; they resemble 
the ‘ Keepsake’ beauties of fifty years ago, 
and show acres of bald uncovered forehead, 
looking almost indecent and ‘ veri-shokking.’ 
Their eyes are brilliant, their features mostly 
regular and refined, and in youth they have 
pretty figures. Later, they more than incline 
towards obesity. As for the ‘ peasant cheek 
of ruddy bronze’ (Byron again), it is pretty 
much the same throughout Europe. The pea- 
sant women of Italy have deep red-bronze 
complexions and very dirty blue-black hair. 
The equivalent of the women ‘with hands 
that offer early flowers” on the Rhine (Byron 
again) is to be found here in the fioraje, or 
flower girls. Flower girls? flower beldames, 
flower grandmothers! Nice, good-tempered 
old thingg, slow at taking ‘ no’ for an answer, 
slower at taking offence, but wholly destitute 
of youth or attraction. Their wares are per- 
fectly lovely—tea roses, peonies, lilacs, lilies- 
of.the-valley, fine in themselves and in great 
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FACETIA, 
I 

A new tenor. is nee to appear with the. 
promising name of. Holler. 

Ir is the poor shirtmaker who sows; but the 
slopseller who reaps the advantage. 

Warcr is the ‘most powerfal, the earth or 
the sew?’ The sea, of ‘course; it has such 
heaps of ‘muscles, 

A xazy fellow once. declared in s public 
company that he could not find bread for his 
family. ‘Nor I,” repliédian industrious 
mechanic ; ‘‘ I am. "obliged to work for it.” 

A scpce threatened to fine a lawyer for 
contempt..of. cours. “I .bhave.expressed no 
contempt for - court,)’ said. the lawyer; ‘‘on 
the contrary, I -have carefully concealed my 
feelings.’ 

Poxiceman (t0 tired citizen): ‘‘Do-you think. 
you can get-+home alone; Mr. Smith?” Tired:j 
citizen : “* YeshyI .can:(hic) get-t’;fron’ door’ 
‘lone, but. after that. I {hic} guesh I'll have 
comp’ny.” 

Max: roro Mix: or» THE» Wortp—Never« 
desert a friend<in distress; and. to render 
yourself incapable of doing anything so base, 
— we tale with none: butpeople who 

whiner coming ‘out-of church); “ Don't 
you think that Dr: er’s'setmon this morn: 
ing. was+a~ finished discourse?” Lever: 
‘* Yea, do; sana abdut an hour I didn't 


Att ts “Vistry.—Séene: a. church. porch: 
Frederick : ‘' There, now, how yery provoking | 
I’ve leff the prayer-books at home!” Maria : 
‘s Well, déar, never mizid; but do tell me, is 
my bonnet on straight?” 


A .ir7T1z girl, one sammer.evening began. to; 
ask questions, about the.sound she heard out-, 
side. the .house,. It .was.a. cricket, they, told.J 
her. ‘‘ Mamma,JI think it ought.to be oiled,” 
said the wise little:-womag. 

A cockney gentleman was coming out of a- 
shoe-shop. on, Monday. morning...with: a ‘little 
boy, when, meeting a -friend,. he. explained, . 
“I've just» beem.inside: to. have my, h’Ed) 
ene a pair of shoea/’ 

Fourp Ovz.—If yowcall upemanacquaint« 
ance and hear him, at thetop of the stairs, 
directing Betty: to.telkiyeu :he-id oné;i never 
conclude he is stating.shat whieh is not true; 
for yoa have assuredly found him out. 

Capraty ‘(to thie ‘man at the-wheel) : “Ans 
other point» a-port’ quartermaster” Lady 
Passe t ‘*Goodhess gracious! that-is the« 
second pint of ‘port he has called for within 
a few minutes, How those captains drink!" 

“My husband ‘is quite a don vivant,’* said“ 
little Mrs; Shipperkin to her friend, Mrs. De | 
Boot. “ Irideed, in what way; may I ask?” 
responded her friend. ‘ He dines and whines - 
every day of his life,” was the ourt rejoinder: 

Hore Pitnen: “ Say, waiter, what is this 
stuff?” Waiter: “Chicken salad, sah.” 
Hotel Patron: Then what's this chunk of 
calf's foot doing in it?" Waiter: Dunno, 
sah; ’s dat are chick’n done gone an’ 

swallowed a calf, sah.”’ 

Can any philosopher explain to us. how itis 
that brokers: snd. others .who: dealin :notes,.. 

martgngt> ete., consider these articles. of-mer.. 

valueless when. they are cancelled ? 

What we want toknow is, why they cannot sell. 
that which they can.cel ? 

Tue question .of the day: Mrs,. Wistfab: 
““ What bePPy peor people you are, to have six nice! 
daughters! : Fesourees!: for: your: old 
agat v.- Mre aelonmae “Yea, resources 
enough, Bat the difficulty nowadays con- 

sists in husbanding one’s resources}! 

Parrent > * Doctor, I''can’t sleep at night. 
I tumble and toss’ until Destere| .y 
“ H'm, that’s bads Let me «see your tanga: 
( After’ dia Mere’ you-ouen’ wee all’ 
right. Pe s you worry’ over’ thie - bill 





you've owed me the past two years.” 


A provers. for these times; or azy other] 
times: Speak but little, and let that little be 
the trnth; spend but little, and let that little 
be cash down. 


How. to Do In.—A young.man.asks;.‘' How: 
can I gain.e copious flow-of language?” We 
So suggest that he try sitting down on a 
tack, 


One’ of ‘the argumentative hair-eplitters 
the foutiog.piscopat dospel, Liverpool, and 
tin to) an 
asked hie seriously whether his was to be 
considered high or low church, The answer 
~~ — ved was: “It depends entirely upon 
e@ tide.” 


Ay unfortunate fellow went to a miser and 
asked for a garment, saying his object was to 
have something to remember him by. ‘“ My 
friend,” said the miser, ‘‘as thy end is to re- 
member mei “shall” give thee nothing; for I 
am sure thou wilt ‘remembers refusal much 
longer than a gift.” 

A man from. the country A ie Jlately. to. 
a respectable lawyer for. advics. . After 
detailing the circumstances of the.case, he 
was asked if he had stated the paepuess: 
as. they occurred. ‘ Yes, sir,’’ replied...the 
pak “y have told you the plain truth; 
you can.pat the lies to it yourself.” 


Otp Danzer: “ Whoanr datyoung:gem'’en 
what's puttin’ on airs de« street?” 
Omaha.man: “ He is a professional bage-ball 

layer.. The Bostons have offered two thousand 
for him,’ ‘“ Huh! He cant put on no 
style ovah me. My ole massa refused.more 
dat fer me many.a time.’’—Omaha World, 


Two boys; one of them: blind of am eye; : 


were gern om on’ the-merits’ of their ‘re- 
spective matte: “ How ‘hours do you 
get for sleep?” aid one, “ ight?” replied 
the other. “Eight! why; I only eh four!” 
“ Aht’’ said’ the first, “but recollee# you 
have only got. one eye to close, and*E have 
two,” 


It was a noble marguis,and the other morn. 
ing he found his coachman’s children playing 
about the stable-yard. Thinking to awe the 
youngsters by the majesty of ‘his presence, he 
remarked,‘ Well; my little man, and:do y 
know’ who: I am?" « Yes,” replied © 
embryo hostler ; “ you ‘re the man who rides 
in: father’s carriage.” 

A Disappointep Widow.—“ Mydear nmadam;” 
said the chairman of the committee of:the 
Boyne Benevolent Fraternity ing onthe 
Widow Gushington, ‘allow us. to i de on 
ane great sorrow so far as to say that F ang 

ented husband——”’ (Burst of tears.from| f 
Mrs. Gushington. Sho has an ~attack of 
faintness, One of the committee supporié 
her.) ‘‘That-your lamented husband was. in- 
sured in‘our association for £400, and-—” 
te Gtshington exclaims,. ‘Poor, poor 

arles,” and bursts into tears a in. The 
committee greatly affected), ‘‘and that the 
money will be promptly paid ‘to-you in sixty 
days.” Mrs.Gushington, in another burst of 
tears - “' Good gracious, I thought you brought 
it with you.” 

THe Lirrens teat Ntvern Came.—The-first 
issue of & Yankee paper contains the: follow- 
ing unique 
tien of ‘The Roceay Mountain Cyclone. w: 
phew ee weap in the ways The. type 
phounders bs papea ts rom low p we: rena: our..out., 


hit phor to us 
Sith any ep aes cays, n cait Situiltbe reete or 
phive weex we cam get any, The mise 
aan We i order et tho miming Taiterap| pone toda 
ago. ave ‘order 
and Will ha Res g withent them..till, 
they come, wwe "t Tigne the. loox..ov: this 


ety baie ert footers better than ourreader's.| with 


but mistaix wil 


5 Wi th blica. 
apology. @ begin eat ci , 


They Were MiAnnrev.—‘* How do you tie a 
love-knot?” asked Laura, toyi with a*bit of 
blue ribbon. ‘Oh, any way,” growled “Tom, 
behind his newspaper ; ‘just so that it will 
pull out easy.” 

“Doctor,” said a patient, ‘I suffer a great 
deal with my eyes.” The old gentleman 
adjasted his es; and, with a Socratic 
air, replied: ‘I don't doubt it, my friend; 
but. them ,.you ought. not \to: forget. that. you 
pene suffer, @ great. deal more- without 
m.”’ 
Fouswy: May's oLirrim Bow: ‘* Papa, what 
does the Senate.do witintresties?’”” Fanny 
Mam: ‘‘ My son, it .codifies fisheries’ treaties, 
and ratifies Chinese» treaties: There,- now; 
ron away and laugh, and Jeb the: quepemnatier- 
in papa's brain havea chance to recuperate.— 
Critic. 

Miss Trerry Frrener : “Are; 
have never loved any other’ wormed? Mr. 
Goodman: ‘Quite’ sure?’ Miss Tipity 
Fitehet: “ And°nowoman has ever ~loved 
you?” Mr. bens gh “Never.” Miss 

Tipity* Fitchet: «‘ Then; + I*nrust* really 
decline your offer.* i eissochany Coats 

ced man.” 

St. Perex: “ You weres widked reporter, I 
see, and only went to church when sent there 
totakesermons, How many sermons did you 

2" Reporter: “ Otte a week for twenty 
years; twenty tintes fifty-two is—twice 
ball | naught’s nought, twice twoare four, twice five 
are ten—1040 sermons,sit.”” ‘Go over, to that 

fleecy cloud ‘and ‘lié’ down and reat.”’  “‘ How 


“g | long can I Stay there?” = “For ever.” 


Dossnaenr =o eppennee ties: 


of. .drink has not fastened hi in olataheg “upon 
qene .Commercial ;.‘' Ob, no, ‘malixight, 
never drink. I was 


“9 pr apace to: con- 
tor 
Teoma et “Oby dbp ay vd feat, 


am so. ee ho benn ou that, Were.you 
al?” Comvexsialy You bebiL wee. 
made him. f= p=. athe 

nails ga nik. boy jag Aiaiabanaen ~_ 


get his 

in. Glaagow.. oneiae on Spe mre -barrels for..2 
starter. Here's my y if Loan doanything 
for you jast let me-——” Butthe commercial 
was without an anditor, and quit talking.: 


BRAvERY. 
TrvE est BA iz beg an to: detekt, :for: it 
iz az.mutoh..a;) pare and: parceb-ov a man’s 


life az hiz clothes ia, 

verything thata traly brave man duzizcid 
anaes not impulse; and when no _ 
nag mg yy et ora he: would be: i 
he waz in the eyes ov the multitude. 

There iz'a grate deakov bravery that iz 
simply eee and if. it: wan't ‘for ita 


va day life 


It iz not bravery: to face: what: we-kan't 
dodge, but it iz true courage tew face all things 
that are honest, and dodge nothing. 

True. bravery ‘exists amung thedowly jast az 
mautch.az amung the grate; and aman really 
haz no more se praise tor hiz 
It.often + oe tell! the 

6 ave ee 

truth thancdt daz towin a battles 
who fills sothedbrim the stashun.imlife 
which nature or fortune haa given: shiaiz a 
hero; i don’t kaze:w hether hesz << 
the-hillside orchieltain-in thet 


oat om hav nn 
.torknow: quscieapennslel ery — 
Ramble forthe world ever to diakover it. 





best i 
hamiliés, aad if ae the ph’ TPE Pe pm 


ba ty hold out, wes 

ithe Cyclone ‘whirling, spt 
the sorts arrive. 
A serious aphair.”’ 


(souad: the.c hard 


& phashion, ti 
I¢ is no jaque .to-us-—it's 


oneehanai grate sorting:takes ‘piaceythey 
will be. found among 
, Jose BruLincs, 
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SOCIETY, 


Te Mayoress of Windsor presented at the 
Guildhall on the 6th ult., to Charles ‘Mason, 
aged thirteen, the bronze medal and certificate 
of the Royal Humane Society, which: had 
been awarded him. for courageous conduct. 
Several boys were fishing. on June-2 in the 
Thames-near Albert Bridge; and on one of 
them falling into,deep water and being carried 
away by the carrent, M: 
river, and rescued the drowning child. 

Miss Annre Cook, of Bury, and Miss Kathe- 
rine Rueselle, of Bridport, have won, scholar: 
ships to the value of £10 each .at,.Oxtord. 
The scholarships; of. which; there-are five in 
all, are offered by the Marquis of Ripon; K.G, 
(2), Mr. J. G. $, M.P., Mr. F.D. Mocatta, 
and another donor, for the purpose of:ena\ 
University extension to: students, who 
not otherwise be ableto afford it, to study for 
a short time in Oxfords. The subject:in which: 
these ladies distinguished themselves iv Eng- 
lish History: 

Prixcess Beatrice visited Greenwich on the 
10th ult.for the purpose of laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the new. Jubilee. almshouses, 
which are fo cost £1,800, of which sum :£1,200 
has been already subseribed. In reply to an 
address the. Princess made.a short. speeeh. A 
es _ ladies, including: oe of 

artmouth; presented ‘purses of mo col- 
lected for the almshouses to the Patacon. and 
the trustees.-were severally presented -to: Her 
Royal Highness, Afterwards the Royal 
visited the Miller. where .the. upper 
ward was named the P. Beatrice Ward. 

_Prixck AND Princess, Henny or Bawrexpere 
visited Spitalfields, where the Princess opened 
a bazaar in aid of the purchase fund of Christ 
Charch Hall and club-rooms situated in_one 
of the poorest. and moat. densely-popnlated 
parts. of the East-end«. The Prince and 
Princess were received at the entrance to the 
hall Aer tape of. Spitalfields, the Rev. R. 
C..Bi the. churchwardens, and trustees, 
and conducted to a: dais at the end of the 
hall, where the rector made a short. statement 
relative to the purposes for.which. the.bazaar 
was-beld. A bouquet was.then ‘presented :to 
Princess Beatrice,-who also received purses of 
money on behalf of ‘the fund, and than de- 
cl the bazaar open. 

_, Tae Duchess of-Albany, who has been stay- 

ing at Windsor on a visit to the Queen, has 
lef¢ for Claremont, with her children, ta pass 
six weeks on the Continent, during which time. 
she will be the guest of the King and: Queen 
of the Netherlands at Loo; of the Hereditary - 
Prince and Princess.at Bentheim, in Hanover, 
and.of the Prince and. Princess. of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont at Arolsen, 


Tie Duchess of “Téek distributed the prizes 
to the boys of the All Saints’ Orphanage at 
Lewisham, an institution in which members 
of the Royal family have always taken a great 
intereat.. Princesa Mary and-party visited the 


italian Exhibition on the 9th-ult., and in thet 


afternoon cccupied .the Royal box in the 
Romen. Coliseum. 

THE widowed Empress Victoria lives in the 
strictest retirement at Friedrichskron, which 
bas been interrupted only by the visits of 
Prussian Ministers, and of the Kingand Qaeen 
of Saxony. . 

Tae Emperor of Austria has conferred the 
Great Cordon of the order of Leopold on 
Signor Crispi and the Ministers of Finance and 
Commerce, Signori Magliani and Grimaldi, 

THs Emperor of Brazil,,it ia stated, has 
now completely recovered from his recent il!- 
ness, and will embark at Bordeaux early next 
month on his return to Rio de Janerio, 

Tus. King of Portugal’s: departure: from:| 
Lisbon for Carlsbad has been postponed in 
consequence of the improvement in his health, 
The Duke and Duchess of Braganza intend 
to pase the summer at Cintra; where 


Mason jumped. into the Pe 





have taken the beautiful villa Monte Christo. 


STATISTICS. 


_ Panavise, by Tintoretto, is the largest paint- 
ing inthe world. It is 84 feet wide, 334 feet 
high, and is now in the Doge’s Palace, 
Venice, 

Tue output of the Birmingham: pin mills 
is 30,000,000 a:days Other factoriesin this 
country have’ a‘ capacity of* 17,000,000 pins 
er day. France turns ont about 20,000,000 
preys and Holland and. Germany 10,000,000 
each, 


Te Porvration or Panis.—Tbe statistical 
bureau of the municipality of ‘Paris. has. just 
issued the returns.as to the population. of the 
city and of the. de nt of the Seine.at the 
end. of .1886.. Theee retarns ;put..the. total 

pulation of-the-department- at :2,961,089, of 

om 2,344,450 were resident in-Paris itzelf. 
At the. beginning of. the.ceniury the.total 
population of the Seine wasvonly 631,585, so 
that itis now more:thanfour times larger 
than it then was, increasing to .1,.200,000 in 
1840 and. to. 2.400,000.in.1876. It: has, there- 
fore, increased by about 600,000 in the last 
ten years, 





GEMS. 


» Noruatne is irredeemably ugly but sin. 

Truru is a8 indifferent to,pablic opinion as 
the general public is to truth. 

Txe more room, the fuller we shall be filled. 
The Lord doesn’t make space to put: in empti- 
ness. 

Tue trials of life frequently drive .men to 
crime, and quite as often: the crimes: of life 
drive men to their trials. 

Tue holiness of the evangelists speaks to 
my heart. If an invention of men; the in- 
ventors were greater: than the greatest 
heroes. 

Tuere are lots of people who mix their 

religion with business, but forget to stir it. up 
well, The business invariably arises to the 
top as a result. 
. Men.are often capable of. greater. things 
than they perform. PrThey are sent into the 
world with bills of credit, and seldom draw 
to their full extent. 





EOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scucar Cooxres.—Two eggs, a little more 
than one-half cup of butter, pne cup of sugar,’ 
one-half teaspoonfal of carbonate of soda 
(scant) in four tablespoonfals of water. 

Luyoxn Murrms.—Beat two eggs, with. two 
tablespoonfals of sugar, to a creum; add one 
cup yeast, two caps sweet milk, with one 
quart flour, and bake in buttered tins. 

Waire Caxe.—Two cups of sugar, two:cups 
of flour, one cup of corn flour, one cup: of 
‘butter, whites of five eggs, one teaspoonfal ‘of 
cream tartar, and one-fourth of a teaspoonfal 
of sod... 

Nur Caxe.—One cup:of sugar, one-half cup: 
of butter, one and Sae-hait cups of fidur,. 
one-half cup of cold water, two eggs, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two 
cups .of hickory .or walnut measa.- 

. Frrev Ece Pranr—Aféer -peeling the egg 
plant cut.in_ slices..one-half.inch thick, pepper 
and salt them, ,and lay, one .slice .upon she 
other, leaving them to. stand» ten.or twelve 
hours.. Draimoff the liquor, dipan flour and: 


Wars : Wines Caxa.—Beas one and-s-bald 
cups sagarand two tabl butter to a 


cream, peg eo wba Fd egal amg cn a5 
dissolve he poontal.. soda,.. one. Wi 
beaten, three eupesitted tour, with two table. 
8 of cream tartar, and “teaspoonful: 
they | lemon exsence... Baka in one large or small: 
pans. in .« quick ovens . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Worps have not their* import from: the 
natural :power of particulan-combinations of 
characters, or from the real efficacy of certain 
sounds, but from the consent of those who use 
them, and arbitrarily annex certain ideas to 
them, which'might have been signified with 
equal propriety by any other. 

Pavu said to himself: ‘I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent.” This means that he had learned to 
accept his situation as appointed to him in 
the providence, of God,. whatever it might be. 
The learning. of this. simple lesson is.a cure 
for no small part of the.miseries of. life. 

Tau. most active. principle.in.our,minds is 
the imagination; to it a good ‘poet makes his 
court perpetually, and by this faculty takes 
care to gainit first, Our passions and inclina- 
tions are won over next, and our reason 
surrenders itself with pleasure in the end. 
Thus the whole soul is betrayed into morality. 

A Frencu physician mentions a: curious: 
case.of left-handedness.. One child in acertain 
family was left-handed; and a second a 
at the age of one year also to be left-handed. 
It was then learned that the- mother always 
carried hér child on her_left arm.. She was 
advised to carry her child on her right. The 
infant, having, its right arm free, began. to 
grasp sone with it, and soon..became. right- 
handed. 


Tue idea of gumming envelopes on the lower 


flap is revived. The mucilage is placed on the 
outside of the-lower flap instead ‘of the in- 
side of the upper flap, so that, when moisten- 
ing the open flap for sealing, the tongue does 
not come in.contact with. mu but. only 


with the.paper itself... Theseenvelopes: are - 


now. made in England, thongh..the invention 
is American, A sealing with gam inthis way 
is said-to be neater than-in the common way. 

Tr highest, the best, the most permanent 
pleasures are those. which are not. sought, but 
which come from the faithfal fulfilment cf 
life’s..daties .and obligations... Indeed, eager 
search: after pleasure. in any direction is 
always fruitless, because it impliés a condition 
of mind to which enduring happiness is a 
stranger. Selfishwess and enjoyment may 
dwell together .for. a .brief season, but the 
latter will soon wither away under the scorch- 
ing.influence of the former.; 

Expresstve.—Children sometimes hit upon 
a phrase which* conveys more than pages in 
which bes gn have Ana to wa ee 
things , and ‘an instance. was a € 
recently by .a girl of six. She-had:been pre- 
sent while her mother received a call froma 
neighbour, one of those immeasurably voluble 
women who are the terror: of her friends ; 
and after the caller had departed she said to 
her mother with the utmost seriousness - 
“Mamma,..1 don’é think.I like Mrs. Blank. 
She leaks. words all the time.”’ 

Tums Rixes.—I saw one, a broad gold 
band, on a shapely little hand, recently, where 
it looked iag well as any ring possibly could, 
but I did. not like #.. It had:.much.the same 
appearance.asif the right hand glove had 
bsen worn on:the-left, and gave: me. a queer, 
hind-side-before: seneation, which *the wearer 
assured me would soon pass away, and “1’d 
like the antique idea immensely,’’ Bat,it re- 
quires a beautitdl hand and ‘a..very slender 
little thumb:to. wear the ring of :\Germanicua: 

Kinpness ry Orp Aéz.—Kindriess comes 
with,a. double grace and tenderness from the 
old; it seems in them the.hoarded and long- 
purified benevolence of ‘years; as if it had 
survived and conquered’ the - selfishness of 
youth. The tenderness of old age is thrice 
pr omar ype its~ trop over the 
obdaracy of enccusting and..withering -years. 
blessed: beeanse it is: tinged with’ the sanctity 
of the grave; blessed because it tells us that 
gos will-blossom upon the.preciacts of 
the tomb. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jackey Tar.—We cannot oblige you. 
ne Reaper.—l. Any music-sellers’. 2, Very 


go —A lady at nineteen is very far from being an 
“old maid.” 

Mary B.—A pleasant face, and apparently very ex- 
pressive face. 

Lirrte SunspeaM.—The proper name Pauline is pro- 
nounced as if spelt ‘‘ Pawleen.” 

H. G.—Kindly inform us the kind of factory, and we 
will be able to give you the name. 

G. G. S.—For swelled feet a good remedy will be 
found in bathing them in vinegar and water. 


W. V.—There is no royal road to a lady’s favour, any 
more than there is to the study of a science or language. 


R. D. T.—The word cobweb is from the swioels 
cob, spider, and the Anglo-Saxon webdbe, 
woven. 


Rosanna.—Undine is neows un-deen. Rives is 
i reevz. Tulle is pronounced as if spelled tul ; 


C. R. G.—Glycerine diluted with fresh lemon ae 
will help to remove freckles. Also wash 
powdered borax and water. 


E. a pe . her about my ome 
disagreeable, and show, by your actions, you have 
faith in her affection for you, 

Mape.ine.—You had better thinking about 
theatrical matters and stead to your studies. Your 
hair is probably bright bro 

C. W.—Any degrees of po ee marry. It has 
long been 2 disputed peint not qleniy ovtlied on $0 
whether such marriages are desirable. 

a Ry ay are ae gy: wrong to trouble yourself so 

Remain ee and things are 
bound to right ae in the long run. 


Nek Pyne pdpeede: By Tige should 
confine yourself to such a course of diet, take such 
re pete F porter sry. aay soles 

M. N.—To distil water, take ten gallons; distil 
wa sebetiing the Gat quant that sees eee , and pre- 
serving the next eight gallons of the remainder. 

F. L—If the house was let without a written agree- 
ment, and the landlord has allowed more than six years 
rent to acerue without demand, he has no remedy. 


N. W.—It would be more sensible for a tleman to 


fe AN to overcome the dislike of the "s — 
ore forcing oll gentiocnan : 


his way into the ‘Ss pre- 


a. 

B. B.—A gentleman on horseback should whip 
and reins in his left hand, and raise his ha th his 
> + Ngee saluting a lady. The lady salutes by bowing 


M. Y. S.—1. It would only be a surgical operation 
ye, could help you, and its success would be — 
ful. 2, Writing very good indeed ; rather scholastic in 
character. 

Cc. L. L.—It is undeniably very charming to receive 
a costly set of jewels from the first groomsman, but in 
a few months he will marry, and then a present equally 
elegant must be procured. 


Cc. R. N.—Should the matter in the letter continue 
beyond the Pm it is well to commence a little 
above the middle of the sheet, extending as far as 
necessary on the other page. 


G. L. B. 8.—The cuticle that grows round the root of 
the finger-nail should be rubbed up with the towel every 
time the hands are washed. It should never be tornor 
= as agnails (hangnails) are the invariable result. 


. K.—You were right. If the general principle 
om established that those who are brother-in-law to 
the same are brother-in-law to each other, there would 
be no end to the series of relationships so established. 


T. E.—The substance to be distilled is first heated 
until it turns to vapour or steam; this vapour then 
passes into another vessel which is icept cold, and the 
coolness condenses it, that is, turns it back intoa liqnid. 


B. W.—As a matter of courtesy and good feeling, 
rather than as a matter of right, you should ask the 
consent of those who have in some degree taken the 
place of parents to the young lady whom you hope to 
wate 


G. H. 8.—The potato rot je which you refer occurred 
in 1845. It extended to various parts of Europe; but 
in the British provinces a the United States it was 
most destructive. In Ireland it caused famine and 


C. C. R.—1. A square foot and one foot square contain 
the same area, 2. tever you paid on the note would 
be deducted from the principal. The sum still remain- 
ing unpaid would be called the balance due, and not a 
** new principal.” 

E. F. N. -—Charcoal tablets, which can be obtained at 
any d ’, are the best general remed: for offensive 
breath, but some cases, from of 
‘and of the bones of the nose, are very obstinate, 

seem to defy the resources of medical — 
Offensive breath is ey By oy due to decayed teeth. 
A visit to the dentist is the proper remedy in’ those 
cases. 


G. 8.—He is evidently a yo ung man of fickle mind, 
and you have taken the right step to bring him to his 
bearings. Insist on his keeping his promise of marriage, 
or else of ceasing his ee to you at once and for ever. 
He needs decisive treatme 


J. N. W.—The ian. and most straightforward 
course would be to ask him for an explanation the next 
time you see him, or if you are too proud for that take 
no novice of him, "and go out with somebody else. Per- 
haps he makes too sure of you. 


M. G.—The word is made up of rasp and 
ome Some think t it is called rasp from the 
roughness of the fruit, and others think "that it is from 
the Italian raspo, a bunch or cluster of berries. Berry 
is from the Anglo-Saxon berie. 

N. M.—The Himalaya Mountains, in Asia, are the 

1d. The highest oy ny in the 

United States is Mount Whitney, of the Sierra Nevada 
ran; It is 14,887 feet high. Syount St. Elias is the 

est mountain in Alaska, its height being 17,500 feet. 


F. M.—Tho original song of “Annie Laurie,” which 
is in two stanzas, and inferior to the modern version, 
as —— of which - — own, was written by Mr. 

of 7 four 


in the year 1685, it is thought proba 
verses Sechintng ‘ posed about the end of the seventeenth 
or the ‘hteenth — .. Itisstated 
that, “‘ ee ttn Scending ardent and chivalrous affec- 
tion displayed by Mr. in his poem, he did not 
obtain the Choco for a She was married to Mr. 
of Onigdecrec” 


THE FOUR PROPOSALS. 


— wae he oe me Foe ri ighbour 
ros: an ne ne ; 
So way tam. to ote : 
With little artifice or jabour. 


Our lives have run from childhood days 
In a mt swt oo together ; 

And she — and charming ways 
That cheer in every mood and wouthes. 


Not long ago she grew quite shy, 
And when I offered an excursion, 
go, rep! tig | 
Have little love for such diversion.” 


Soon after, when the Browns had sent 
Us tickets to their brilliant party, 
To my escort she made dissent 
Most unmistakable and hearty. 


I tried a third proposal then ; 

And, th Ee ike likes aud does not doubt me, 
I was d —I own it—when 

She visited the Fair without me. 


“What means it all?” I thought and thought ; 
** Perhaps it’s time for doubt’s disposal ; 
Perhaps I’ve not done what I ought, 
And missed the final, best proposal.” 


I estion then— 

Told ber etote and did not tarry; 

She changed to smiles—said, oe 
Now when we meet ‘twill be to marry ! LB 


L. M. 8.—You are not obliged to acknowledge the 
receipt of a gentleman’s card, or to recognize it as a ° 
if his ep ng would not be agreeable to you. 
see no objection to the manner of leaving the ante 
— could he do if no receptacle was provided 

‘or Mie? 


C. L. C,—Avoid all farinaceous food, take plenty of 
outdoor exercise, tire yourself thoroughly every 
and you will gain’ your object ; not a very desirable one, 
though, in our estimation. Eat meat, but do not drink 
beer, milk or spirits, and avoid medicine of the kind 
you name. 


C. R.—1. Children’s dresses are made much shorter 
in the skirt than they were last season, and it is a very 
sensible change. 2. Sashes of all kinds will be very 

this with thin All white 
hats, and dark straw trimmed with white, Sitoues 
both by ladies and children. 

» Me A o—-} ume very like otto of roses may be 

Be ong Yen eb pn leaves of the common 
them some good 
closely. To make 

x e 48 Troy ounces of he Gabe 
water. Mix them and distil 

H. H. F.—The word catarrh is used parr ce ew 
different diseases. Strictly speaking, it is only an in- 
flammation of the mucous membranes of the nose -_ 











Rosz.—We can scarcely believe that any girl would 
make, in good faith, such inquiries as those made by 
* Rose.” ls, even those who “ flirt” the © most, 
know a y well that to answer signals made by 
strange men ag both silly and un re and that by 
doing so they lose the respect of of the other sex 
whose respect is worth having. It was silly to answer 
the signals the first time, and it would be equally silly 
to do so again. 


W. J. M.—Dentists have preparations to reduce the 
sensitiveness of a tooth which tobe ver to fill, but 
these preparations do Rt. ~~ to be very efficacious ; 
they have also tried to ap ain , or, as the doctors 
say, to produce local pA. iy rubbing cocoaine on 
& but cocoaine applied in that way has no effect 

pe FP we ge fees There is little 
Sonar in tal n~ Whe ‘laughing gas,” provided your heart is 
in a sound 


G. H.—The best oe 5 on ie new styles of 
dressing.inform us that the high coiffure will not b 
guendonsd vee mare slehorate, with coils, 
bows, figure 8's, and various new ue designe, 
while the hair is not dressed as low upon 

as formerly. Various ——_ are used, shell | a. 
being the most popular, while , flowers, ribbon 
bows and ends, and numerous metal orna- 
ments are popular for evening and dressy occasions. 


Cc. R. M.—Aneurism is much more common in som: 
of bod 


a) pune 2 juestion of right or 
volved in im the matter. The young ah, 
right tostay. The girl was fimpoltts me y foolish, eb, and 


the young man was probably 
“ spooney. Tako We alli all t was of litle conse 
uence what course either of sh rath og ogee It 
would be exceedingly “ bad form” for C. D. to make a 
public fuss about it’ and should he challenge either the 
girl's father or bro he would probably be handed 
ne 


—The phrase “at McPherson's” may mean 
either at McPherson's shop, or at his private house; the 
the words are used must show the 


ful to prefix “‘ Mr.” when 

house or place of business, but you are right in 

that the omission of the Mr.” might be constru 

a compliment to Mr. McPherson's importance in the 
business omen. on the principle that we do not 
ask < W Shakespeare or of Mr. John 


D. oh L.—Strictly speaking, and according to modern 
usage, a pair is ony two of a > ited. But formerly it 


beads, for a string of beads. 

Ther are four boxing — in a set, and they are still 

ken of as a pair of boxing gloves by many who use 

the on, as some persons still say a pair of stairs, 
of a flight of stairs. 








Reaver, Post-free. Three-halfpence 

Waatly; Kaampuatacty One Gating ant Higuapenss 
P and Vi in f, 
—_ nee ee 


NOTIOE.—P#tt 816, Now Ready, Sixpence, post 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol. L., iad in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AP Avi Lerrers 70 3k Appkesstp To Taz Eprroz oF 
Tux Lonpom Reaper, 834, Strand, W.C. 

tit We cannot undertake to return rejectei mana- 
scripts, 


Seen 
———— 


ip grien: Published for the rietor, at 834, Strand, 
J. R. SPECK; and ted by Woopratt and "Kuper, 
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